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a . 
cy Brooks's New Arithmeti 
OokS S LVew Arithmetics. A CourRsE IN MECHANICAL DRAWIN 
n. The A TWO-BOOK JERIES For High Schools and Evening schools. : 
Th N R di 3y LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 
e orma u i (Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
aveE Th N ments of Arithmetic. This pen the nest and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
! . 7 practical course of lessons arranged in carefully plahned sequence. 
histor- e ormal Standard Arith metic. A ‘*‘ parallel course”’ is also laid out, embodying the sane principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
in their B epw seen Lie syne course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
y ARD BROOK, A.M . Ph. D rom students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
, ; me ——? ciples involved, These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and m high 
blic Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. Author of the famous Brooks Mathematical Series. schools and evening schools all over the country. pega? ‘ I ‘ 
R. H. Tiorsron, A. M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 


ounmhinaine cna poets new and we Reeed upon the principles which have made Dr. Brooks's books | Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 

fully ndaneed F g wil cient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading they are care- method, The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
y pted to modern requirements, To the making of these new arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his | Precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 

he Re- ample experience as normal school principal, superimtendent of Philadelphia schools, member of the Com-| eatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 

eines mittee of Fifteen, and author of many mathematical books unprecedented for their success. , Price, 1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


of the : — THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
'T'NAM, ’ ° 151 Wabash Ave., enth St., Jashington St., 
Brooks's New Normal Mental Arithmetic. CHICAGO. YORI 
ing the USED IN COMMON SCHOOLS WHERE MENTAL ARITHMETIC IS TAUGHT. Vocal Miusic. 


opted in 1895 for the entire States’ of ! Teachers like it because it teaches pupils 

West Virginia and Oregon. A i: o aak. Mental Science versus Mathematical Science in Teaching. 

t at its M R. H. E. HOLT announces a course of ten illustrated lectures based upon the above subject, to be given in CHICK- 
ERING HALL, 153 TREMONT S?T., BostON, SATURDAY MORNINGS, commencing Jan. 9th, at 10 o’elock. The 
re sorm application of the laws of the mind in relation to the following subjects, together with many others, to be discussed : 


shief of Brooks's Algebras and Geometries. First; 1s music natural or artificial’ | Serenth: Rhythin, its development and manifestation 


sradual Second: The basis upon which mental laws er educa-| through the application of mental laws. 
. The tional principles must be applied in teaching, if musie! Lighth: The use and abuse of the metronome. How to 
lelight- is natural. | set nature’s metronome in motion. The correlation of 


pt com- Pa Third: The basis upon which these mental laws ean | the two subjects of rhythm and voice culture. 

scrupu- ’ é “ only be os in teaching, if music is artificial. | Ninth: The use and abuse of syllables in teaching vocal 

sign of é S EU é OO S Fourth: How perfect intonation can be secured through | music. 

lisher’s . the application of mental laws. | Tenth: The application of mental laws or educational 
; ‘ Fifth: The effect of perfect intonation upon quality of | principles makes an oral language imperative in teaching 

tone, or the correlation of the two subjects. the two subjects of tune and time 


The Primary Word = builder. ont rd and proper use of the words naa an of these subjects will be 
NS, The Advanced Word - builder. Herre Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zooloxy, tor schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valiey, Grand Cafion Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &co. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animais, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverais in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fraements, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN K. HOWRELL 
eow 612 17th N. W.. Washington D. 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M.. 
Superintendent of Cumberland County (Pa.) Public Schools. 
Two consecutive, systematic, logical, progressive spelling-books. These books are thoroughly graded, 


have dictation exercises, definitions, comparative lists of words, and are in every way adapted to prac- 
tical uses. They are well printed, well bound, in full cloth, and illustrated. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
614 ARCH STREET, ... . . . PHILADELPHIA. 


Twelve Standard Books on Che History of Education. 
All sent postpaid on receipt of price. Have you these books in your library? If not, don’t you want them ? 
HISTORY EDUCATIONAL | EDUCATION HISTORY | LIFE AND ORBIS LIFE AND HOW GERTRUDE AUTOBIOGRAPHY LETTERS | ASCHAM LIVE OF 
OF MODERN REFORMERS IN PRUSSIA OF WORKS OF PICTUS WORKS OF TEACHES | of of | and ANDREW 
EDUCATION & ENGLAND | PEDAGOGICS) COMENIUS COMENTIUS PESTALOZZI HER CHILDREN FRIEDRICH) FRIEDRICH ARNOLD BELL 
Williams Quick Donaldson | Bennett Laurie | Bardeen DeGuimps | Pestalozzi | Carlisle Meiklejohn 
$1.50 $1.00 $1.00 | 50 cts. 81.00 | 83.00 81.50 | #1.50 #150 *1.50 *%1.00 
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, From Mr. C. F. KING, Master of Dearborn School, Boston, and Author of “ King s Geographical Readers” :— 

IFFORD'S ‘In my opinion, ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN Puysics, by Mr. J. b. Gifford, is altogether the best book of the 

G kind for Grammar Schools yet published. It is one of the few text-books made whiclr a good teacher can safely 


i follow, page after page.” 
Hlementar Lessons 1n From Mr. HENRY L. CLAPP, of George Putnam School, Be ston — 
sf “I find GirForD’s Puysics the best work on the subject for Grammar Schools which I have seen. 


This book has recently been adopted for use in the public schools of New York, Boston, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Racine, 

PHYSICS | La Crosse, Altoona, Fall River, Middletown, ete. Examination Copy sent for 30 cents, \ 

THOMPSOR, BROWN & CO., Publishers, . - Boston, Chicago. 


CAD T 


HE THREE PENCILS above are having a wide sale to schools all over the country. The “ Sketching” 

is the softest; the “Operator” is the next hardest; the “Carteret” 1s the hardest of the three. They all 
have extra large diameter leads. The quality is first-class. They are extra soft for sketching, and mark de: 
liciously smooth and velvety. | | 

Ask your stationer for them by their names. If your stationer does not keep them, mention the N, E. JoURNAL OF | 
Epucation and send 15 cents for samples, giving trade numbers. | 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
{@e Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


== 


fNew Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
<= Verticular and Vertigraph 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... . 91 John Street, New York. 


= 
JOSEPH GILLOTTS \ 
VERTICULAR PEN 


y careful study of required conditions. 


WITH 
Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), or 
Photocroms (al! sizes). 
Address J L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 


(CRITERION ‘“STEREOPTICONS BEST. 


SOMETHING ABOUT 


EFORE 


WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


50 Bromfield St. Bostom,Mass. 126 Erie Co. Bank Bdg. Burro NY, 
33-39 South 10" St. Pa. Post St. Saw Francisco. Car 


NEW YORK. 5i2 Locust St. St Lours, Mo. 23% Marietta St. ATLANTA, Ga. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work: 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. 

Price, #3.50. [eow] ass. State Board of Educ ° 


semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THurspAys, making the time from 


between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 


tralia, and Round the World. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & C0., Leominster. Mass 
Sunset Route” ava 


To GALIFORNIA Vid “Sunset Limited.” 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


Finest Train in the World. 


Beginning Nov. 9th, 1896, the famous “SuNsET LimiTED” will leave New Orleans 


Solid Vestibuled Train. 
Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days. 


In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 


Shortest Standard Gauge Rouie to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 


For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G. T. M., ,ae Broadway, or 
L. H. NUTTING, E. P.A., 1 Battery Place. New York. 


of six cents for postage. 


FROG comes under | 
the head of! 
NATURAL HISTORY) 

Send two cent stamp | 

for Best List of Books || 
in Botany, Insects, || 
Birds, Fishes and all 


Headquarters for all 
Vatural History Books. || 
BRADLRE WHIDDEN, 18 Areh St., Boston, Mass. | 


Every Day in the Week. 


“The Overland Limited,” 


CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO IN 3 DAYS. 


The Union Pacific System's Overland Limited 
train leaves Chicago at 6 P. M. daily, and runs 
through to San Francisco, Cal., in 3 days, with 
the finest Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
Composite Buffet, Smoking, and Library Cars, 
all lighted by Pintsch Gas, and Steam Heated. 

Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars day, and per- 
sonally-conducted California Tourist Excursions 
weekly. 

Through bookings to Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Around the World. 

Descriptive pamphlets 
mailed upon application. 

For complete information relative to this Sys- 
tem, rates, time of trains, steamer sailings from 
San Francisco, etc., call on any agent of the 
Union Pacific System, or address 

R. TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agt., 
287 Broadway, New York City. 
W. Massey, T. P. A., Washington St., 
Jas. S. Smitrnu, T. P.A., Boston. 
E, Dickinson, Gen’l Manager, Omaha, 
E. L. Lomax, Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., t Neb. 
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oth from this country and 
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s Catalogue, H 
Send for ome Culture 


res. Hunter, N. Norwal Col- 
lege, 67 Vols. in One, 
$3.50, the New 
Enlarged Edition 
Mother, Home and 
Heaven, 400 best au 


A GOoD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


: Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 

: an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly i-sues of the 

== : OURNAL OF EpucCaTION in book form. We have at 
Che : ast fourd just the Binder to meet their demand. 

= The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 

“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 


H Boston Binder = cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL 


= Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s eubscription to the JouRNAL 
and 1§ cents additional to cover cost of postage and 
= packing. Or it will be 
CIVEN FREE 

To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St. Boston. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency,|Jmportant to 
3 Somerset St., Boston. Subscribers. 


Western Office.......... Topeka, Kansas. 

In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
’ teacher in the country, we propose to 
Expert Best prop 
sie. Courteous Equipment. | offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
Kindergartens, ali grades. 


e |more at $2.00 each. 
Private Schools, Colleges. F @Aif| This rate will be made only on con- 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


dition that payment shall be made in 

advance, and that the Club, together 

Every Teacher Needs One. {with the money, shall be sent to us 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 

sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


by one individual. 
This Club rate will apply to both 
Simplex Duplicator. new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will| Vided the above named conditions are 
be sent by express on application to complied with 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
2 Somerset St., Roston. For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING ComPAny, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 


Pro m pt School Officers. 


School Property. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year's 
subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St.. Boston, Maas. 
Bast 14th 


AND 
SUPPLIES. WEW YORK. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & Ue 


An Independent Newspaper. 


The springtield Republica. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Published Daily (in the morn- 
ing), Sunday and Weekly, 
from The Republican Build- 
ing, Springfield, Mass. 


THE REPUBLICAN is faithful, indefatigable, and en- 
terprising in collecting and publishing the news 
which people want, and to which they are entitled 
—not merely the news of crimes, casualties, and 
politics, but the news of society in its comprehen- 
sive sense, of business and industry, of sports, 
of literature and art, of music and the drama, 
of religion, of philanthropy, of science—of all the 
varied interests that rightly concern the people 
of to-day. 

THE REPUBLICAN undertakes to perform this impor- 
tant public service with independence, intelligence, 
good judgment, and good taste. 

It is always interesting. 


Its editorial treatment of public questions is fair, 
able, illuminating, and sympathetic with the causes 
and interests of the great body of the people. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is in effect a well-edited 

weekly magazine of good literature as well asa first- 

class local and general newspaper. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is considered by many 

competent judges to be the best news, political, 

and family weekly combined in the country. It 
furnishes the cream of the seven daily issues in 
compact, well-arranged, and carefully edited form. 


THE REPUBLICAN’S modern mechanical plant and its 
constantly increasing expenditures for news ser- 
vice and literary and editorial enrichment enable 
it to give its readers a larger return for their sub- 
scriptions each year. 


This liberal policy toward its readers has resulted in 
a notable increase of THk REPUBLICAN’S circu- 
lation, and a corresponding enhancement of its 
value as an advertising medium. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 
3 cents a copy. 

SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents 
a copy. 

WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents 
a month, 3 cents a copy. 


Specimen Copies of either Edition 
sent free on application. THE 
WEEKLY REPUBLICAN will be sent 
free for one month to any one who 
wishes to try it. 


All subscriptions are payable In advance. 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


For Sale or Rent, 


A valuable property, beautifully and conven- 
iently located on “ Highlands” (in the midst 
of health-giving mineral springs), fifteen miles, 
by electric and steam railways, from a large 
western city, and admirably adapted to school 
purposes, It consists of one magnificent build- 
ing, and fifteen modern cottages containing 
from five to eight rooms each. All of these 
buildings are nearly new, and handsomely fin- 
ished and furnished, with all modern improve- 
ments. The spacious grounds are tastefully 
graded and ornamented. There is ample room 
for 300 or more students, The cost of said 
property, as it is, was more than $100,000, It 
is now offered for sale or a five years’ rent, 
as a whole, or less by a few of the cottages, 
at a bargain and on easy terms. Here is an 
opportunity to establish another Smith, Welles- 
ley, or Holyoke College, or a first-class semi- 
inary or military academy, with a full and 
splendid outfit, all ready for use, and in one 
of the most desirable locations in the nation. 
Possession given at anytime. For full par- 
ticulars apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


2-75, Curiosities ot th ible, 10,000 with 
Key, $2, by mail TREAT, Plub., N.Y. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Cm teat at 


MF PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. &c. 
| B.COLT & CO. AGENCIES: 189 La Salle St. Cricaco, lu 
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Vol. XLIV. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


Number 26. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, S&ditor. 


a Weekly, $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription, 2-88 — 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 - 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - Boston, Mass. 


ARTISTS—NOT ARTISANS. 


BY ADELAIDE y. FINCH, 
Principal Lewiston (Me.) Normal Training School. 


Thirty-five years ago the idea prevailed, especially 
in rural districts, that any one with a smattering of 
knowledge could enter the ranks of pedagogy and im- 
mediately become a full-fledged pedagogue. Happily, 
this notion receives not the slightest degree of toler- 
ance by the majority of people in this age of progress. 

The true teacher must be as much of a specialist in 
his line of work as the physician, lawyer, or machinist. 

‘A parent would not think of placing his sick child 
in the hands of a non-medical graduate. The man 
who wins his case must seek the best legal advice ob- 
fainable. If in these material affairs artists must be 
employed, why, then, should mere artisans attempt 
1o develop “God’s most noble work”? 

While it is true that the educator deals largely 
with the mind, it must be remembered that educa- 
tion should discipline the soul and body as well, de- 
veloping the child into a man who is enabled to get 
from his surroundings their greatest values and high- 
est pleasures. 

Correct teaching is based upon scientific principles, 
and these principles are founded upon the laws of 
mental development. Only the perfection of the art 
is reached when it is based upon the understanding of 
the science of the mind. ‘Therefore, the laws of nat- 
ural development must be understood and appreciated 
before the teacher can intelligently and with origi- 
nality carry out in his teachings methods based upon 
true principles. So we find that psychology holds an 
important place of study in our normal and training 
schools. State reading circles appreciate this need 
and thereby thousands of teachers all over our land 
are to-day investigating under careful direction, both 
objectively and from books, what has heretofore been 
to them undiscovered wonders. One who is to edu- 
cate mind must know it, and in order to know it he 
must go where it is at work. ‘Teachers should study 
the baby, the kindergarten child, the primary and 
grammar grade pupil, the high school student. Dur- 
ing the past five years “child study” has received an 
impetus that is marvelous to contemplate, and the re- 
sults are already apparent wherever this work has 
been carried on. ‘Teachers should be investigators in 
their special line of work,—yea, philosophers. What 
does philosophy import to mean but undiscovered 
wonders? 

Not only must the educator of to-day be familiar 
with psychological principles and be able to base his 
instruction upon the laws of teaching, but he must 
A college graduate 


have an “all round” education. 
with full normal school training is best fitted for the 
high work of a teacher, and yet with this “fitting” 
the preparation of the artist teacher is but begun. 
In order to constantly improve and keep in touch with 
the best educational thought of the times, the teacher 
must be a close, careful, and discriminating reader of 


professional literature; he must attend educational 
gatherings and visit the best schools; he must by his 
irreproachable character constantly set before his 
pupils a high ideal of good living; he must have ever 
before him his ideal, towards which he constantly 
strives and which is a daily source of inspiration to 
renewed effort; he must be tactful, enthusiastic, in- 
terested in his work, and last, but not least, he must 
have an unusual amount of common sense. 


ELIOT ON THE EDUCATION 


OF WOMEN. 


PRESIDENT 


If, as is quite generally believed, President Eliot of 
Harvard is the best informed student of higher edu- 
cation, in all its phases, in America, his tribute to the 
intellectual powers of woman, spoken at the com- 
mencement exercises of Radcliffe collége last June, 
is in the nature of convincing evidence. According 
to the last “Harvard Graduates’ Magazine,” President 
Eliot said:— 

We know now that in power of acquisition, and in 
that mental skill and ready power of expression which 
are needed for the rapid production of good answers 
to an examination paper, girls and women on the aver- 
age will excel boys and men. ‘They have done it for 
years, and they will continue to do it. We observe in 
Ilarvard University that when prize competitions are 
open both to Radcliffe and Harvard, the young women 
get an undue proportion of the prizes. Some people 
say that this superiority is the result of steadier and 
more strenuous application to study and practice. It 
may be due to retentive memory, patience, a higher 
degree of conscientiousness, and fewer distractions. 
But patience, devotion to duty, keen observation, ac- 
curacy, and power of clear expression go far in any 
profession; [ care not what. ‘They do not lead to the 
very heights of performance, for to reach the summits 
requires originality, pioneering, and going forward 
without a leader. It remains to be seen whether 
these higher faculties will be developed in as large 
proportion in educated women as in educated men, 
It is an extremely small proportion among men that 
have this quality of leadership, this power of explora- 
tion, and of getting beyond acquired knowledge. It 
may turn out, when women have been well educated 
for as many generations as men have been, that 
women will exhibit these rare qualities in as large 
measure as men. In the mean time, be well assured 
that with such faculties and powers, intellectual and 
moral, as women are already proved to possess, they 
can do much useful work in the world of the same 


kinds as edueated men now do. 


A PHILOLOGICAL “ROUND UP."—(1) 


THE EDITOR. 


Apvotocy.— Inthe genuine ranch country the cattle 
run wild and are never seen or cared for by the owners. 
Each owner has his “brand,” which is duly recorded 
all over the West. Cowboys employed upon the plains 
brand every calf with its mother’s mark. Once a 
year the whole ranch area of the vast West is divided 
into “round ups,” and the dates and areas are pub- 
lished in every paper and the orders sent far and near 
Upon the appointed 


BY 


until every cowboy is notified. 
day the cowboys begin to ride around the area as- 
signed them, and slowly but surely the cattle, regard- 
less of ownership, face the appointed “round up” 
centre. In course of time all the cattle of the ranch 
section of the West are in some “round up,” and & re- 
port is made of the number belonging to each owner 


in each “round up,” and the calves that have escaped 
branding are divided among the owners represented 
in proportion to the number of cattle each has in that 
“round up,” and are appropriately marked. 
According to a general understanding, certain 
cattle are driven or shipped to market and every pur- 
chaser reports to the authorized officials the value of 
each owner's cattle, and in due time each receives his 
money and is assessed his proportion of expense. 
The term “A Philological Round Up” has, therefore, 
been chosen as a not inappropriate title for a “round 
ip” of words which carry their “branding” or “mark 
of ownership,” but have strayed for from their birth- 
place and have wandered away from their parentage. 
Inrropuctrory.— Where can be found more tenacity 
in history, more energy in life, more cognfort in 
prophecy, than in words? They are, indeed, the 
revelation of what has been, the character of what is, 
the prophecy of what is to be in nature and human 
lor reliability, interest, and inspiration there 
They afford an 


nature. 
is nothing to be compared to words. 
hour’s recreation, an opportunity for a lifetime of re- 
search. Rarest beauty and greatest joy, and exhaust- 
less treasures, transient fun (or pun), and eternal 
vistas are in words, 

I am too busy here and there to make any scientific 
or systematic study of words. In this I am not alone. 
In using words, however, one has occasion to ferret 
out the history and discriminate in the use of many 
words, and in an almost constant use of books one 
stumbles upon many unexpected treasures that spee- 
ialists in collecting linguistic curios have catalogued 
in their amateur word museum. A mind does not 
need to be very alert to gather much material by way 
of suggestions in this regard, and there are indications 
that others busy in their own lives might enjoy look- 
ing’ through an editor’s eyes into his notebook, even 
though he is unable now to tell the sources of his in- 
formation or inspiration in the case of given words, or 
to separate those which he has himself unearthed on 
a linguistic geological ramble from those gathered 
from other collections. No one can regret inability 
to give credit so much as the author. 

‘“ Erruer ” means one of two, but not both. We do 
not see houses on either side of the street, but on 


“both sides.” You may walk on either side of the 


street. 

Witness.—One does not “witness ” a game of ball; 
he “sees” it. He isa witness in court, or he may have 
witnessed an accident; i. e., may have seen it and testi- 
fied regarding it. “Witness” has broken loose from 
pure testimony, and one is in respectable company 
who witnesses many things that he sees, but even now 
he must only witness things about which he might be 
called upon to be a witness. He sees a game of foot- 
ball, but he may witness slugging in the game. 

TRANSPIRE, — We do not see anything “ transpire,’ 
which means that something has escaped from hiding 
or from secrecy—breathed through. This is a word 
largely for negations. We do “not” see or know what 
transpired or was transpiring. It is only occasionally 
that one is privileged to know what is transpiring, and 
when he does he is too much interested in the escape 
io use soconventional a word, but tells the faet directly 
and forcibly. If, however, one is tempted to indulge 
in the linguistic license of this very liberal age, he 
should be careful to use “transpire” only in reference 
io something that gained unexpected publicity, and 
then the chances are that he will never wait for 
“transpire,” but will state the ease directly. 

LireRAL.— There isa strange fascination in the use 
of “literal” and “literally” to emphasize the fact that 

literal. “The bicyclist literally flew 
* emphasizing the fact that he did not 
I;veryone sins in this regard, and to 


a thing is not 
over the road, 
fly, but wheeled. 
reform oneself, to say nothing of the age, seems a 


hopeless undertaking. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A RIVER 
VALLEY.—(I1.)* 


BY WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN. 


From the time of the earliest settlements, small 
steamboats at certain seasons would come up this river. 
The demand for cheap transportation increased, and 
it was decided to “slack” the river by constructing ¢ 
series of dams with locks at short intervals, number 
one being located near the mouth of the stream. By 
this means the water was backed up from one dam to 
the next above, thus breaking the river bed up into a 


No. 24. Railroad ‘‘ Fill” on the right; Country Road on the 


number of pools of comparatively deep water, navi- 
gable for boats for a considerable portion of the year. 
In the creek, with a small amount of water and large 
fall, it will be remembered that by means of the dams 
water power was secured; in the river, with a large 
volume of water with little fall, the same contrivance 
aids in navigation. One of these dams, No. 4, with 
two locks in the foreground, is shown in thirty-five. 

The problem of transferring boats from one pool to 
One of these is 
shown is picture number thirty-six. The lock con- 
sists of one or more stone-walled channels constructed 
at one end of the dam, which places the two “pools” 
The chan- 


another is solved by the “lock.” 


in direct communication with each other. 
nel is provided with a pair of huge water-tight gates 
at each end, which open up stream and when closed 
meet in the middle, so that they stand in a V-shaped 


No. 25. How the Creek makes its Valley. 


position with apex in the same direction. Both sets 
of gates are provided at the bottom with “wickets,” so 
that water may be admitted to the lock from the pool 
above, or drained from it into the pool below, without 
opening the gates. The illustration shows the lower 
gates being opened to adinit a towboat with its fleet 
of barges. Before opening these gates the water in 
the lock had been drained out through the 
until it stood on the level with that in the lower pool. 

In picture number thirty-seven, the boat and its 
fleet are inside the lock, the lower gates and the 
wickets are closed and water is being admitted into 


9 Copyright, 


‘ 


‘wickets” 


the lock from the pool above the dam through the 
wickets in the upper gates. In picture thirty-nine 
ihe water has risen within the lock until it stands on 
the same level as that in the upper pool and the boat is 
now ready to glide slowly out on the higher level. 
On the down trip the boat is lowered from pool to pool 
by a similar procedure, with the steps in the operation 
reversed, 

Proceeding now down stream a distance of forty 
miles, the junction of the river with the Allegheny 
river is reached, by which the Ohio is formed. This 
union is shown in picture number thirty-nine. Away 
back in the country, it was seen at the 
junction of the small brook with the | 
creek how the natural conditions justi- | 
lied the existence of a single dwelling; | 
how at the joining of the two creeks the 
natural advantages were sufficient to ac- 
count for the building of a village; and, 
still farther down, where the creek 
united with the river, it was shown how 
the town stood related to the physical 
features of the region. At the june- 
tion of the two rivers, therefore, whose 
valleys stretch away back, forming nat- 
ural roadways for many thousand 
square miles of territory, it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive how a city could be 
founded. This place has not only al- 

left. Ways been a great commercial centre, 
hut during the time of the exploration 
and settlement of the country it was 
recognized as a strategic point of immense importance 
in time of war. A few rods back from the “Point” be- 
tween the two rivers, the Monongahela being to the 
right, stands the old block house of Fort Duquesne, 
Which is shown in picture number forty. The Alle- 
zheny valley was the natural roadway just west of the 
mountains between Canada and the Ohio valley and 
both French and English were quick to see the great 
iinportance of holding this place, this “gateway of the 
west,” and the portal to the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela valleys. 

The great law of gravitation no more surely drew 
the waters of the two rivers to this point than did the 
equally great law governing trade draw the natural 
products of the two valleys to the same destination. 
Under the law of gravitation the particles of sand 
loosened on the hilltops miles upon 
miles “up the country” eventually find 
their way by successive steps to the low- 
est levels on the éarth’s surface. It is 
an interesting coincidence, at least, sug- 
gestive of a true natural relation, that 
the productions of man have a tendency 
to move in the same general direction. 
This is probably determined by the fact 
that the great base lines of erosion offer 
the greatest facilities, they are the lines 
of least resistance, in the concentration 
and distribution of the products of 
earth. ‘There would seem to be a great 
natural law, of whose operation man 
avails himself, which determines the 
founding of the greatest cities on the 

lowest levels of land, i. e., at the level of 
the sea. 

In picture forty-one a view is obtained of how a 
single one of the many natural products of the valley 
is massed at Pittsburgh, the commercial centre of the 
region, before the process of forwarding and distribu- 
tion begins. What is shown in the picture regarding 
the coal gathered into a great fleet is repeated on a 
different plan in the scores of ponderous warehouses 
In the latter are 
massed similarly all imaginable products of the soil, 
which, after brief rest, again find their way out in in- 
numerable streams to support and bless mankind. 

The grand work of forwarding and distributing re- 


that stand on the river’s banks. 


No. 26. 


quires a corresponding increase in the means of trans- 
portation. On the right bank, in picture forty-two. 
may be seen the extensive wharves lined with tow- 
boats and other craft employed exclusively in this 
work. Where the creek joined the river a mere steam- 
boat “landing” sufficed; here miles of wharfage ‘are 
required. ‘The great iron bridges which span the 
river present a corresponding contrast with the primi. 
tive structures used in fording the smaller streams. 
In picture forty-three, a single illustration of the 
process of distribution is given by showing a large 
fleet of coal on its way down the Ohio river in charge 


The Village; second Creek enters from the right just 
above the Bridge. 


of a towboat. The boat has slackened its speed pre- 
paratory to entering the great lock in Davis island 
dam, which may be seen in the distance at the right 
of the picture. This important national improve- 
ment of the harbor at Pittsburgh-is for the purpose 
of increasing the storage facilities at this point. The 
water in times of drought became so shallow that 
many boats were either lost or injured by grounding. 
By means of this dam, located about seven miles below 
the “Point,” a pool of sufficient area and depth has 
been secured to float the valuable fleets in safety until! 
the time when the stage of water in ‘the Ohio will per- 
mit them to proceed to their destination. 

This description, it must be remembered, deals with 
but a small portion of a single detail of the great pic- 
ture of the country and the life which the mind should 


No, 27. The Creek enters the River. 


gradually build up about the central metropolis of the 
region. The story told by a single series of streams is 
repeated by scores of others. Scarcely a glimpse has 
been given, even along the route studied, of the vast 
structures which have been erected, of the interests 
that have been developed through the persistence of the 
forces of human life and society in the valley. Every- 
thing that now is has been directly determined, shaped. 
and controlled by the physical features. As man has 
learned better how to seize upon nature, the earth be- 
comes more willing to yield her wealth and the artifi- 


cial conditions of life have been greatly improved. 
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The roadways are no longer confined to the valleys; 
yet the tendency grows stil] stronger to seek the outleat 
slopes where roads cross the hills. The river, once en- 
tirely adequate for the purposes of transportation, to- 
‘day does not meet half the demand, and, outside the 
transportation of coal, is well-nigh abandoned. But 
the river, nevertheless, now more than ever before, 
forms the strong and deep foundation upon which 
the prosperity of the entire region rests. The easy 
grade established by the river’s current through the 
long ages when man 
—‘* slept through the lethargic mist ” 

isa natural feature of such fundamental consequence 


No. 28. The Town at the Mouth of the Creek. 


that it appealed not alone to the instincts of primitive 
man; the latest achievements contemplated by the 
highest civilization dare not leave it out of account. 
When the development and the promise of the valley 
justified a railroad, not a company in the world would 
have laid its tracks over any other course than that 
hewn out of the hills by the river. Where steamboat 
‘landings” could be counted by the half dozen, there 
are railroad stations by the score; where the river traffic 
demanded tens, that of the railroad calls for hundreds 
of men. It is not, therefore, as many people suppose, 
that as human development proceeds man grows away 
from nature; but his whole life becomes woven more 
and more intimately into it. 

In the outset it was stated that the two geologic 
features upon which the material prosperity of the re- 


zion rests are the limestone and coal. To the former 


No. 29. The Mouth of a River Coal Pit. 
the soil owes much of its fertility: to the latter the 
people owe much of the comfort of their lives and 
many of the necessities and luxuries which they have 
heen able to procure from abroad. These two natural 
ulvantages have been spread with impartial hand over 
the entire area under consideration, and it might at 
lirst seem as though all parts should be equally valu- 
able. This is far from being true. It may be said 
here, that the region described which finds a natural 
centre at Pittsburgh, is semi-circular in shape, owing 
to the relative direction taken by the two rivers, the 


Allegheny and Monongahela. The country a short 


distance west of Pittsburgh sends its wealth towards 
other centres-—down stream rather than up. Now 
the most valuable square mile in all that area of thou- 
sands of square miles naturally tributary to Pitts- 
burgh is that one which includes the Point between 
the two rivers. If from that as a centre there be con- 
centric circles described, each a mile beyond the other, 
until the jast one shall inelude the spot tifty miles 
back in the country, it will be found that each succes- 
sive circular addition to the original square mile pos- 
sesses a less average value than the preceding. The 
same would probably be the fact if the circles were 
extended so as to include the headwaters of the 

streams. Since the character of the 


material is practically the same 
throughout this area, it follows that the 
regular diminution invalue aswe reced 


from the centre must be due to two 


things; namely, accessibility and facil 
| ity in transportation. These two con 
ditions upon which value rests have 
been present from the first and they ar 
still in force. The lands nearest) the 
river, therefore, and those, as a rule. on 
Pittsburgh, have 


the river nearest 


heen most valuable. In describing pic- 
ture twenty-eight it) was shown how 


value was allected hy the relative acces 


posed in a blull, and one beneath a long 
slope. These facts determined their 
relative value and fixed the order of their development. 

It is not only true that the physical centre of the 
entire region becomes also the chief centre of value: 
outside of this centre there are many subordinate pliy- 
sical centres which are correspondingly subordinate 
centres of value. The line of the river itself forms one 
of these. The most valuable land for farming in the 
time of settlement, for reasons already given, was that 
along the river. If lines one-half a mile apart were 
drawn parallel to the course of the river, each succes- 
sive area thus cut off, proceeding from the river, is less 
valuable, on the average, than the preceding one, 
though the soil may remain about the same or even 
somewhat increase in fertility. 

Again, the river bluff exposes the coal seam, and 
thus makes it readily accessible. This renders the 
land on the river from this consideration of much 
greater value than that which lies be- 
yond. Indeed, instances are not want- 
ing where land owners whose farms 
came near to the river but lacked front- 
age were willing to pay exorbitant 
prices for a few rods of the bluff to he 
used as an outlet for their coal. The 
same lines, therefore, which represent 
diminishing surface values as they re- 
cede from the river apply equally well 
to the variation in the value of the coal. 

Another subordinate centre of value 
is found at the place where the creck 
enters the river. The most valuable 
acre of the thousands that are tributary 
to this point lies within the limits of 
the town located here, and there is a 
regular diminution in average values 
from the central acre towards the interior. The 
course of the creek itself, as in the case of the river, 
atso furnishes a line of maximum values through the 
adjacent region which it drains. Its bottom lands 
are more easily farmed; the people living near it have 
easier aceess to the thoroughfare which the valley 
affords, and corresponding advantage will be theirs 
when the railroad is built. The value of this natural 
feature is much enhanced by the exposure it gives to 
the coal. The coal on this front is more valuable and 
comes into market sooner than that lying behind it, 


sibility of two coal fields, one lying ex- gat? 


and the owners, thereby, come earlier into possession 
of the desirable things that may be obtained for it in 
exchange. At the junction of the two creeks the vil- 
lage stands upon-another subordinate centre of value. 
The inhabitants now are mostly miners, and from the 
position of the town with respect to the creeks the men 
may with great convenience reach their daily work, 
which is found in the mining of the thousands of acres 
of coal in the adjacent hills. 

Where the brook joins the creek, the single dwell- 
ing is an evident recognition of the value of that par- 
ticular spot over similar adjacent areas. The differ- 
ence in value is indeed slight and it lies chiefly in the 


No. 30. The Railroad 'Tipple. 
fertility of the soil and in its accessibility to the public 
thoroughfare. 

The narrow brook valley itself has a slightly added 
value in the water which it usually supplies abund- 
antly to live stock and in the pasturage on its banks. 
The ravine through which the rivulet from the spring 
flows possesses something of value in the way of 
drainage for the adjoining fields. Finally, the spring 
from which we started possesses a distinet value which 
is by no means overlooked in the appraisement of the 
farm. If the farmer were to offer his land for sale, he 
would certainly show the prospective purchaser the 
field surrounding this spring. Its great value in fur- 
nishing a constant supply of pure water to stock would 
be at once recognized and the purchaser would be wil- 
ling to pay a little more for the farm than he would 
Thus, although the mat- 


if the spring did not exist. 


The River Tipple. 


ter of value grows directly out of the social relations 
of man, vet it will be seen to depend ultimately upon 
the character of the physical features of a region and 
their relation to each other. 

The history of the social, intellectual, and moral de- 
elopment of the people who have lived within the 
vpen studied is not less interesting than that of their 
ndustrial and commercial growth. Four generations 
aco, the mayors of the people believed in ghosts and 
witcheraft, as the following stories will show. One 


old gentleman who was compelled to walk with a cane, 
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because of an injury to his knee received in early life, jest. One day while plying her vocation at the wash- means. But, beyond this, behind all the myria 


One bright moonlight night 


eave this account of it. 
he was viding a filly along a road which bordered a 
‘This point on the road, years before, 


As he ap- 


field of barley. 
had been the scene of a bloody murder. 


No. 32. A Miner’s Home. 


proached, he saw a man in the barley field who was 
whistling merrily, and reaping great handfuls of bar- 
ley and tossing it over his shoulder. At this unusual 
sight the filly scared and sprang suddenly to the oppo- 
site side of the road, throwing her rider and, striking 


tub near the roadside a rough teamster drove up, and 

being attracted by her uncomely appearance, cracked 

his whip over her head and called out with an oath, 

“Well, you are the purtiest nigger that I ever saw.” 
She raised her head and darted a look 


phenomena of air, earth, water, of  fores; 
mountain, there was not eye) 


The people 


and plain and 
a suspicion of law as now understood, 
were blessed with health or stricken with disease: 


of hate at her tormentor, and thereupon 
the “lead horse” in his team turned 
short out of the road and’ sprang 
through a small opening into a log 
The 


about two feet 


corn crib. opening was said 
to have 


by eighteen or twenty inches in width, 


been long 
and had been made by cutting out parts 
of two of the logs in one end of the 
It was intended simply as a 
“manhole.” The found 
necessary to cut the opening much 
larger before he could extricate his 
horse. An old lady in the neighbor- 


hood reproached the negress for having 


structure. 
driver 


thus caused the man so much trouble by 
bewitching his horse. Her only reply 
was, “Well, let him learn to leave poor 
colored people alone.” Many of the people who lived 
three generations ago declared that they had wit- 
nessed this occurrence and the story seemed to have 
wide-spread belief. Indeed, a few old people may 
yet be found who, while not quite ready to avow a 
belief in the incident as it has been nar- 


No. 33. The Coal-boat Yard; River to the right. 


his knee with her hoof, lamed him for life. The next 


dlay, on returning to the spot to investigate, he was 


greatly astonished to find the barley field without a 
handful cut or a straw broken. His explanation 


No. 34. The Ice-breakers. 


was that the mysterious reaper was a_ ghost. 
A similar incident is said to have occurred at a cer- 
tain tavern on the national turnpike. Connected 


with this hostelry was an old negro hag, whose ugli- 


ness was the source of much remark and many a rude 


rated, yet endeavor to satisfy themselves 
in dismissing the story by saying that 
there was something about it “very 
strange.” 

It must be 
that these stories and the belief in them 
do not properly belong to this country. 
They are a portion of the heritage 
which these early settlers brought with 
them from the old world. Neverthe- 
less, they must be taken into the ac- 
count as showing something of the 
foundation upon which the present in- 
tellectual life is built. Their influence 
indeed yet remains in many unsus- 
pected and comparatively harmtess 
forms. The still somewhat prevalent 
idea of good luck being assured by the 
finding of a horseshoe is an illustration. 

In the early days, especially, the religious beliefs 
which the people had brought with them were the 
chief source of their mental activity. Their religious 
views involved a_ profound faith in 


remembered, however, 


No. 36. 


No. 35. The Dam and Lock on the River. 

the clouds dropped withheld it; the 
soil yielded its increase or refused; birth came, the 
herald of favor, and death,a dread minister of reproof, 
and no one dreamed for a moment of the great all- 
laws behind. These phe- 


rain or 


embracing inexorable 


The Open Lock; Boat entering up stream. 


nomena conditioned so strictly their welfare, they 
affected so strongly the personality of the individual, 
it was perfectly natural that he in his ignorance of 
their true nature should assign them to a personality 


the mysterious, the miraculous and 
supernatural. Although transplanted 
from another hemisphere, it is not 
strange that these notions took root 
here and Communica- 
tion with settle- 
ments, a knowledge of whose experi- 


flourished. 
other and distant 
ence would have been helpful in’ ex- 
plaining their own, was almost impos- 
sible. Through their absolute ignor- 
ance respecting natural phenomena, and 
the laws underlying them, it is easy to 
conceive how every opposing 
force with which they had to grapple 
should assume a personality charged 
with malignity. The lawof gravitation, 
which found its simplest illustration 
for the people in the common observa- 
tion that “Water always runs down 
hill.” was perhaps the only law in all of nature’s code 
which was recognized as being inexorable. Tf a man’s 
house began to lean too much to one side, there is 
probably no instance on record of his trying to 
straighten it again by any other than mechanical 


No. 37 


Tow-boat and Tow within the Lock; on level with 
lower Pool. 


which in some measure could be influenced or cou- 
trolled by his own. 

The character of the labor involved in developing 
the natural wealth of the region, tilling the soil and 
mining the coal, has exerted a strong influence upon 
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the intellectual life of the people. Neither branch 
made any early demands whatever for foreign trade, 
and the “home made” materials for a long time weak- 
ened domestic exchange. The general ruggedness of 


the country prevented the early ramification of rail- 


No. 38. Boat within the Lock on level with upper 


Lock filled. 


ways and the relatively meagre facilities for transfer 


Pool; 


peace means more than a grudging payment of taxes; 
its defense in time of war becomes more than guar- 


the equivalence of sunhine in pounds of beef. 


Society, here, as elsewhere, has always had _ its 


lraved edges, composed of the drinker, the thief, the dianship of acres. The patriot, not less than the sage, 
has the duty and the task of preserving the very foun- 
dations of life, 


gambler, and the wife beater; but at the centre, from 
the beginning, there has been a sturdy moral sense. 
Whatever of moral strength has been 

acquired through these years by the 
community has come through a gradual 
change in the notions respecting the 
foundations of morality, rather than 
through an inerease in the percentage 
of actually moral people. There is, 
now, something less of fear and some- 
thing more of freedom than there was 
in the days of the witch and the ghost. 
Men, now, are less craven before the de- 
structive phenomena of nature, and 
more inquiring, but are not less appre- 
ciative of her more favorable aspects. 
The recognition of laws back of phe- 


nomena deprives fear of her sceptre 


and gives freedom in action; this is the 


No. 41. Coal-boats Moored in the Pittsburgh Harbor. 


essence of morality. 


A thoughtful student of the history of a community ; 
finds it difficult to forego a prophecy. Nay, to n the community whose development has here 


of materials stood in the way of establishing extensive been briefly trac sniri 

: a stablis xtens . iefly traced, this spirit has had a gradua 
| The al life of prophesy becomes a duty. From the erection of the gradual but 
nanufactures. ie mental life of the people, there- ;. steady growth. From the first, the people have 
4 first log cabin to the present moment, history reveals 

ore, lacked that stimulus which the necessity for in- The pr learned to believe more in their country, and through 

} vention in manufacturing always brings to a commun- this have gained self-respect, and larger confidence in 


No. 39. 
left; Monongahela on the right. 


ity. The taxing nature of the physical labor, involving 
almost incredible exposure, together with small re- 
turns, has made the struggle one for the necessities of 
life, rather than the luxuries. ‘The exactions of the 


No. 40. Fort Duquesne. The Old Block House. 


The ‘* Point,” Pittsburgh, Pa.; Allegheny River on the 


vain hope! 


day deal no less directly with the forces of nature, with 
the natural features of their region, 
than did their ancestors, but their blows 
are given with aequired power. The 
unique life which flourishes here has re- | 
ceived coloring from without, but its 
essence has been evolved from within. | 
It has looked abroad and has profited 
by the experience of others, but what it 
actually possesses has been wrung from 
the stolid and unwilling hills. The 
improvements wrought by the constant 
change are gradual and seem too slow 
in coming. The leisure ensuring the 
culture that the human being instine- 
tively longs for appears too far away. 
The older 
delay, are 
younger, messengers, as it were, to the 
city to bring back that refinement 
themselves have somehow 
The culture that alone can satisfy 


generation, impatient at the 


sending out, from the No. 42. The Wharfage of a Great City. 


which they missed. A themselves. Out of this state, immensely hastened by 
the the influence of the school teacher whose sole mission 
is to acquaint the generations now and to come with 


cannot be begged, 
the real meaning of the heritage of the fathers, with 


the desk in the 


honest mind, no matter how crude, 
borrowed, nor bought. Besides, 
counting room amid the turmoil of : 
trade is as far from the refinements of 

life as is the plow. A community can | | 


never import its culture; it must grow | | 


it. The sole thing a people can obtain 
from without is a newer and better 


method of using what it already has 


in its own natural resources. 


refinement is possible only with genu- 
ine living: it receives its nurture from 


the same source from which life derives 
its strength. As this people in their 
struggle for life have acquired a little 
better knowledge of nature, they fear it 
They are begin- 


Genuine 


less and love it more. 
ning to recognize in it the same forces 
which they feel stirring within them- 
selves. The hills and streams and 
forests are becoming the subjects of 


No. 43. Bound for Dixie; Towboat with its Fleet on the Ohio. 


of a fearless study and intelligent 


thoughtful study, not alone because of the increase _ the real value 
which they may yield for the market, but because they interpretation — of 
contain the potentialities of the very best there is in 
life. In such conditions, patriotism strikes its deep- 
The support of one’s country in time of 


physical needs have absorbed almost the entire time, ee 
attention, and energy of the people, and, as a natural 

result, refinement and culture have but slowly made 
The accomplishments of life are not 


calculate 


nature, 


existence, this people 


strictly condition human 
hei will mount round by round into the realms of the 
their way. 

higher life, 
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Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, is to be headquarters for 
the N. FE. A., July 6-9. 
State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner of New 


York state decides, that while members of the St. 


Joseph sisterhod are duly qualified teachers, 
neither they nor any public school teachers should 
wear any distinctively religious garb while teaching 
in the public schools. 


The N. E. A. 
The citizens will endeavor to rival Butfalo in matter 
The gen- 


will meet in Milwaukee, July 6-9. 
of entertainment. More cannot be asked. 
eral committee of citizens has organized with Albert 
J. Lindermann as president, William George Bruce, 
secretary; S. Y. Gillan, treasurer: executive commit- 
tee, L. D. Harvey, chairman, William George Bruce, 
secretary. The activity and devotion of Mr. Bruce 
in this entertainment is a sufficient guarantee of the 
quality of the reception to be extended. Few men in 
the country are more gifted in executive power and 


professional devotion. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 

The 
February 16, 17, 
N. J., president. 
vides for primary courses Tuesday forenoon, February 
16: Dr. W.N. Hailman of Washington, Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer of R. Shaw, New 
York. ‘Tuesday afternoon: Round Tables on State 


Supermitendence, O. 'T. Ohio: 


superintendents will meet in’ Indianapolis 
and 18, C. B. Gilbert, of Newark, 


ry 4 
The provisional programme pro- 


Pennslyvania. Dr 
(‘orson of County 


Superintendence, School Curricula. C. G. Pearse. 


Omaha; Child Study, M. V. O'Shea, Buffalo. Wednes- 


day forenoon: Art in Kdueation. Halsey Ives, St. 


Louis: leaching Draw ing, Colonel Francis W. Parker. 


Wednesday afternoon: Province of the Supervisor, L. 
HI. Jones, Cleveland; Supervision as Viewed by the 
Supervised, Sarah C. Brooks, St. Paul, and C. F. Car- 
roll, Worcester. Thursday forenoon: Relations of 
Teachers to Citizens, 8. T. Dutton, Brookline, Dr. 
Ida C. Bender, Buffalo, R. H. Halsey, Binghamton. 
Thursday afternoon: Round Table, State Superin- 
tendence, John R. Kirk, Jefferson City, Mo.; Summer 
Sessions and the Divisions of the School Year, O. T. 
Bright, Chicago: Libraries Related to Schools, Melvil 
Dewey, Albany; College Entrance Requirements, A. 
Nightingale, pro- 


sessions, 


Chicago. Evening 
vrammes to be announced. 


PKOPESSOR, 

Of all the tithes which men wear, perhaps none has 
been more unsatisfactory from the popular standpoint 
than “professor.” It was a pleasure, therefore, in re- 
reading “Levana” to find that a hundred years ago 
Richter formally and publicly asked the trustees under 
whose reyal favor he was teaching that the teachers 
might be addressed as professors that a “scliool friend- 
~hip might be promoted. In this there is a thought 
worthy a paragraph. The term “doctor” is properly 
applied in speech to the physician. print. the 
xpecific degrees of D.. Ph. D.. LL. D.. have a dis- 
tinetive value, which the spoken “fr.” does not, ex- 
cept as it is addressed to an It is no compli- 
ment to address Hon. William 'T. Harris as Dr. Harris, 
hut it is an honor to which he is entitled to have the 
The 


spoken “doctor” signifies absolutely nothing to any 


appropriate LE. D. printed after his name. 
man whe is not a physician. So apparent is this to 
every one that it is as often used with people who have 
no degree as with those who have, and is used to sig- 
nify merely appreciation of the fact that they lead a 
general scholarly life. 

If. now, “professor” could come to signify that a 
tnan or woman is devoted to the cause of education 
“professionally,” then it might mean as much as “Dr.” 
means to the physician. No advice or edict can ac- 
complish this, but if the consensus of opinion could 
come to use the title as signifying that one is profes- 
sionalizing in edueation, it would accomplish that for 
which Richter asked a hundred years ago. It is the 
only term that has any specific pedagogical signifi- 
cance. ‘The physician “doctors” his patients in the 
popular sense of the term. The educational man or 
we say, when he devotes 


woman “professionalizes,” 
himself to the “professional” side of teaching. We 
ask that normal schools “professionalize” more. We 
call for “professional” books, we urge a “professional” 
spirit. Why should not educators have a_ special 
“school friendship,” such as Richter asked for, and, if 
so. Why not say of the man who “professionalizes” that 


he is a “professor”? 


THE SALARY OF COMMISSIONER HARRIS. 

The salary of the United States commissioner is to 
he raised from: $3,000 to $5,000, if the reeommenda- 
tions of the secretary of the interior and of the acting 
secretary of the treasury are respected by congress, as 
thev surely will be. It has been a national disgrace 
for the salary of the highest educational dignitary in 
the land to be smatler than that of many of the super- 
intendents and high school teachers, and no higher 
than many elementary school principals, but Commis- 
sioner Harris would not consent to any movement in 
his interest and it comes at this time without his 
knowledge. 

The commissioner asked that the salaries of certain 
raised to $1,800, $2,000. and 


$2,900, respectively, and when the department looked 


of his assistants be 
into the matter, it not only made every recommenda- 
tion that he asked, but further requested that his own 
salary be made $5,000. 


lhis is a deserved compliment, and the edueators 


of every state will rejoice in this recognition of the 
merits of the most eminent living educational leader 
of either continent. 

Conunissioner Harris is not only the greatest 
thinker and clearest-headed philosopher in the pro- 
fession, but he is the greatest genius in preparing 
national reports that presides or has ever presided 
over the educational interests of any nation.. He is, 
withal, a noble man, and a helpful counselor on all 
educational matters. Tfe has a combination of talents 
neyer before possessed by any educator. 

Commissioner Harris is in California, and the 
action of the acting secretary of the treasury, W. E. 
Curtis, and secretary of the interior, D. R. Francis, is 
io him an entire surprise. The matter originated 
with William H. Sims, first assistant secretary of the 
interior, who wrote to his chief that Dr. Harris “has 
no knowledge whatever of this action nor has he ever 


mentioned the subject to me.” He further wrote: 


“Dr. W. T. Harris has a national and international 
reputation, both as an educator and a man of letters. 
in the prosecution of his work he evinces great per- 
sonal disinterestedness, and I doubt that another man 
of his capabilities and standing could be obtained to 
serve the country in this position for a salary which 
is but equal to that received by many subordinate 
school officials in the large cities of the country. 

“No bureau of this department is, in my judgment, 
doing better or more useful work than the bureau of 
education. Under the present commissioner the 
foundations laid are philosophic, unsectional, and 
statesmantike. With rare tact and with modest ap- 
preciation of the delicate functions of his bureau, he 
endeavors to avoid friction with the state and local 
systeins of education, and yet to point them to the way 
and stimulate each community to higher and broader 
work. This is in accord, I think, with the true scope 
of his duties. I trust that you will agree with me that 
this office should be fitted, by proper salary, to better 
compensate for the services of an occupant of high 
calibre and patriotic purposes.” 

To this Secretary D. R. Francis of the department 
of the interior adds: “The dignity of the bureau of 
education is certainly equal to that of other bureaus 
of the department, and the character of the work done 
therein is certainly of no less importance. 

“By an act of congress in 1867 a department of 
education was provided for, but during the following 
vear the department of education was converted into 
a bureau. ‘This indicates that congress at one time 
considered the subject of education of sufficient im- 
portance and dignity as to call for a department de- 
voted to the interests thereof. 

“it seems to me to be consistent with the genius of 
American institutions and the spirit of progress which 
characterizes the American people to elevate the 
bureau of education to a plane of equal dignity with 
other bureaus which belong to the department.” 

Now educators may well congratulate themselve= 
upon the dignity attained by the department, and 
upon the substantial endorsement of the work of Dr. 
Harris. 


CALIFORNIA. — (IL) 


{Editorial Correspondence.} 


Tue Universities. The University of California was the 
first state university in the land to raise the standard of 
scholarship into general agreement with Harvard, and 
Howison, Davidson, Le Conte, Moses, and others earl) 
attained national reputation as scholars and authors. In 
the serenity of her glory she saw Stanford come into the 
arena with Jordan, Warner, Pease, Angell, and other emi- 
nent scholars, and the rivalry has proved a positive bless- 
ing to the institution over which Dr. Kellogg presides so 
proudly.. 

It was left for Stanford to champion professional peda- 
sogy on the Coast under the leadership of Earl Barnes, an 
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educational expert with rare personal magnetism. The 
California University promptly accepted the challenge, 
and Elmer E. Brown was placed at the head of the edu- 
cational department, an experienced, scholarly, noble- 
spirited leader, who joined heartily in every effort to in- 
tensify the professional devotion of the teachers of the 
state. In course of time Dr. Brown associated with him- 
self Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., a South Carolinian, graduate 
of Clark University, who bids fair to be the “brainiest”’ 
champion of the ‘‘new psychology” in all the land. No 
other state is better equipped in professional leadership 
than California. 

Norma Scuoots.—The normal schools are beginning to 
realize what it means to have educational departments in 
their great universities. Five years ago Orange county, 
under the inspiration of Superintendent J. P. Greeley, was 
making a record in the percentage of normal graduates, 
and practically all the teachers were thus trained. Now 
this does not satisfy, and a tenth of the teachers of the 
county of last year are this year in the professional de- 
partments of one or other of the great universities, and 
one-tenth of the present teaching force are graduates of 
the same university departments. The result is the in- 
tense professionalizing of the normal schools. My only 
opportunity to study one of these schools at this time was 
at Los Angeles, Dr. E. T. Pierce, principal. Here the pro- 
fessional work is in the hands of Dr. Dresler of Clark. 
a man of university proportions, and every department, 
from the kindergarten to the library, is run along the 
most modern lines. Most of the students are now pre- 
pared for the State University before they are accepted 
at the Los Angeles normal, and the professional training 
is based upon such preparation. 

SovurHerN CarirorniA Teacuers’ AssociatTion.—But the 
Southern California Teachers’ Association carried off all 
honors, and Los Angeles did herself proud as hostess. 
Six counties—Los Angeles, San Diego, Orange, Riverside, 
San Bernardino, and Ventura—united in holding their 
county institutes on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
and made the association of Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday a part of their county institutes. In this way they 
were able to meet the expense of a remarkably full pro- 
sramme, which attracted aimost literally every teacher of 
these counties. The official dignity was ably represented 
by Hon. Charles R. Skinner, the efficient state superin- 
tendent of New York, and the president of the National 
Association, who, with Mrs. Skinner, will spend several 
weeks beyond the Sierras; the philosophical wisdom was 
embodied in Hon. W. N. Hailmann of the U. S. Indian 
Commission, whose magnetic and highly specialized 
supervision at La Porte made the name of that Indian 
town synonymous with educational ideals; tne primary 
methods were ably presented by Dr. Mara L. Pratt, whose 
charming adaptation of myths and history to children’s 
use assures her a warm welcome in any community be- 
tween the seas. and J had the pleasure of completing the 
professional quartette in this my sixth visit to the Coast 
ia the past twenty-two years. 

On Dress Parape.—It is needless to say that California 
had her whole educational! force on dress parade: Super- 
intendent Samuel T. Black, president of the State Assc- 
ciation; Superintendent J. W. Linscott of Santa Cruz; 
President Martin Kellogg and Professors Bernard 
Moses, Elmer E. Brown, Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., Irving 
Stringham, William Carey Jones, and W. A. Getchell ot 
the State University; rrofessor Earl Barnes of Stanford; 
Superintendent J. W. McClymonds of Oakland, the only 
original, incomparable, educational editor of the Over- 
land Monthly; A. B. Coffey; and lastly, Mr. Keyes, ex- 
president of the association, now a resident of Berkeley, 
2a man widely known and universally esteemed. 

With the exception of the meeting of the N. E. A. in 
1888, there has never been an educational gathering of 
equal proportions on the Coast. The largest audience 
room in the city, seating 1,800, was packed to overflow- 
ing again and again. Everything moved like clockwork, 
“thanks” to Superintendent James A. Foshay of Los An- 
geles, president of the association, whose administrative 
force and social grace was the geniusof the occasion; and 
the one man to whom the association was willing to en- 
trust the responsibility of arranging for a better meet- 
ing in 1897 was Superintendent J. P. Greeley of Orange 
county, one of the ablest and best spirited school men in 
the state. 

ENTERTAINMENT. —Los Angeles was given over to entertain- 
ment. There was something by way of a “state dinner” 
each day, culminating in the banquet of the Southern 
Schoolmasters’ Club to the visiting school men on Fri- 

-day night, Dr. E. T. Pierce presiding. For brightness 
and vigor, for wit and wisdom, for tonic and ingpiration, 
I have seen nothing more worthy a body of teachers. On 
Thursday there were five formal receptions, dinners, and 
teas between the close of the afternoon exercises and 
retiring time, and Wednesday and Friday evenings were 
searcely less elaborate in their entertainments; but for 


Saturday afternoon and evening was reserved the “blaze 
of glory,” with which the session was to pass into his- 


tory like the gorgeous sunset that ends the day,—an ex- 
cursion to Mount Lowe. The grade is the highest, the 
scenery the most varied, the setting for picturesque effect 
the most perfect, the mountain houses the most beauti- 
ful of any similiar place and conditions in America. 
Homewarp Bounp.—Now I face homeward, and these 
friends are enjoying the fruits and fiowers beyond the 
Sierras, while I am on the “overland flyer” that waits not 
by the way. Twelve days have been all too short, but 
how much has been packed into them! Twenty-one 
dinners, teas, receptions, excursions, drives, and bicycle 
outings! Twenty-two formal lectures and addresses, not 
counting some lesser efforts! It was no surprise at any 
point. I learned what to expect when I came across first 
in 1875 with an editorial excursion that had a special 
train from ocean to ocean, when I came with a Raymond 
& Whitcomb excursion and another special train in ’82, 
and the possibilites of California were emphasized in ’89, 
92, and 94; although I have heretofore spent from six to 
nine weeks each time in enjoying the flowers and fruits, 
the sea and scenery, I have never packed any visit so full 
as in 1896. Did I think I should never return to it again, 
I should be heavy-hearted, but as it is, I go back to loved 
and lovely New England, with home and friends, institu- 
tions and inspirations, with gratitude for all that home 
lueans, as well as for all the possibilities of acquaintance 
with American scenery and friendship with our country’s 
leaders, and bright anticipations of home greetings Is 
heightened with the thought that there are other days 
for California as there are other years for New England. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Cameron resolutions recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Cuba and promising the good offices of 
the United States for the termination of the war in 
the island were reported to the senate by the commit- 
tee on foreign relations, according to the programme, 
but went over until after the holiday recess without 
discussion. ‘The emphatic declaration of Secretary 
Olney that the recognition of a foreign government is 
a matter exclusively for the executive, and that resolu- 
tions of any kind passed upon this subject by congress 
could have no effect as legislation, but only as advice, 
gave a quietus to the resolutions, and served to allay 
anxiety in the country at large. It does not greatly 
matter now what action the senate takes in this matter. 
It is doubtful whether the resolutions can be got 
through that body; if they should, it is almost certain 
that they will be killed in the house; or if they should 
not be stopped there, they are certain to encounter 
the executive veto. The condition of affairs is almost 
as well understood in Spain as in this country; and to 
that circumstance probably we owe the comparative 
restraint of the Spanish press and people under ex- 
tremely irritating circumstances, 

* 

The main question, however, whether the first step 
in the recognition of a foreign government should 
be taken by the executive or by congress remains one 
of great interest, regardless of the immediate occasion 
which presented it. The framers of the constitution 
did not contemplate such a conflict of opinion as has 
arisen in connection with the Cuban question, or they 
would have made definite provision for it. As it is, 
the constitutional argument, one way or the other, 
must be founded on inferences from what is said about 
executive and legislative functions in that instrument, 
rather than on any explicit declaration. Besides the 
constitutional argument, there is that from precedents 
and from judicial decisions. Precedents are cited on 
both sides, but the weight of the argument is pretty 
clearly with Mr. Olney. Nothing could be clearer, 
for example, than the statement of Secretary Seward 
in 1864, in a letter to our minister to France, that 
“The question of recognition of foreign revolutionary 
or reactionary governments is one exclusively for the 
executive, and cannot be determined internationally 
by congressional action.” Similar precedents are to 
he found in the administrations of Presidents Mon- 
roe, Taylor, and Grant, and there are numerous judi- 
cial decisions to the same effect. On the other hand, 
the advocates of the authority of congress are able to 
point to certain admissions which doughty President 
Jackson made in a message regarding the recognition 
of Texas, which give partial confirmation to their 
view. The question is one of grave moment, for the 
issue of peace or war might be involved in it; but at 
present the chief importance of it is that it has been 
raised in such a way as effectually to prevent rash 


action regarding Cuba for three months at least and 


probably longer. 
* * . 


A futile attempt was made in the house last week 
to strike out the appropriation for the civil service 
commission; and the members who engaged in it, and 
who numbered hardly more than a corporal’s guard 
when the vote was taken, expressed themselves with 
great freedom against the reform system. There is 
nothing unprecedented about this; for attacks upon 
civil service reform used to be frequent enough in 
congress. There is this difference, however: they are 
no longer taken seriously. The system is too strongly 
entrenched to be dislodged, and although there is 
some force in the partisan criticism, that the large ex- 
tension of the system during the present administra- 
tion has had the effect of securing a good many Demo- 
crats in office, it is impossible to arouse public indig- 
nation about that. It must always be the effect, 
whatever the administration under which the rules 
are extended, that the appointees of that administra- 
tion are benefited by being protected against removal 
for partisan reasons; but the public receives the 
greater benefit in a better service, and that is the main 
thing. The average citizen never cared so much as 
the politicians have imagined whether the carrier who 
brought him letters or the custom-house clerk who 
handled his goods was a Republican or a Democrat. 
No backward step has been taken in this reform since 
it was begun; and none is likely. 

The failure of the national bank of Illinois at 
Chicago last week occasioned not a little surprise, and 
a temporary flurry of anxiety. The surprise was be- 
cause the bank had had a very conservative reputation 
for many years and had built up a deposit account of 
thirteen million dollars. ‘The anxiety was lest its re- 
lations with other banks might be such as to entail a 
succession of similar disasters. This fear seems not 
to have been well founded. The trouble with the 
bank, it would appear, is the familiar one,—the disre- 
gard of the plain requirements of the law in the pro- 
motion of speculation. Excessive loans seem to have 
been made to speculators who were taking large risks, 
as speculators are likely to take large risks who have 
the handling of other people’s money. Under such 
circumstances, everything depends upon the turn of 
the market; if it is favorable, the money which is 
loaned is returned, but if it is unfavorable, the specu- 
lators are pinched, and the depositors suffer. This 
failure. therefore, if the reports are true, is not symp- 
tomatic of general business trouble, but of indefens- 
ible banking methods. 

* 

There are renewed rumors from Constantinople 
and from London, more explicit than usual, to the 
effect that the great powers have at last agreed upon 
a project of compulsory reform for the Great Assassin, 
the sultan. It is known that the return of M. Neli- 
doff, the Russian ambassador to Constantinople, has 
been followed by increased activity among the rep- 
resentatives of the powers there; and that some sort of 
a collective demand for reform has again been made. 
There seems some reason to believe that there has been 
a closer approach to an agreement upon a definite 
policy between Russia, England, and France. But 
the crucial point is whether the powers are ready to 
apply coercion. Schemes of reform, with coercion 
left out, are not worth the paper they are written on. 
They are worse than nothing; because every new farci- 
cal effort of that kind is a fresh triumph for the Turk- 
ish policy of evasion and delay, and serves to 
strengthen Turkish obstinacy. Hitherto Russian in- 
fluence has been steadily against any form of coercion, 
apparently because it is for the interest of Russia that 
the collapse of the Ottoman empire should not be de- 
laved or averted by real reform. It is possible, of 
course, that Russia has changed her policy; but in view 
of all that has happened, this is something that will 
not be generally believed until the proof of it is in- 


dubitable. 
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{ Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.) 


A WELCOME CORRECTION. 


Editor Journal of Education: There is an inaccuracy 
in the statement lately made in the Journal that the maxi- 
mum salary of the female teachers in the Brooklyn high 
school is $1,700. The figures should be $1,750—a gain to 
the argument on the teachers’ side of the question of com- 
For that reason I take pleasure in 
Caroline B. LeRow. 


parative salaries. 
sending you the correction. 


—o-— 


SINGLAND AND INDIA. 


Two of the greatest honors within the reach of young 
Englishmen, during thepastautumn, were won by Hindus, 
and both by virtue of very remarkable performances. 
Prince Ranjitsinhji of the Rajput, or “Royal born”’ caste, 
which has for ages supplied the hereditary soldiers and 
leaders of Hindustan, has by consistently brilliant work 
become the recognized head of all the cricket players of 
England. Mr. Chatterji, whose lineage runs back some 
1,200 years, and whose family is one of the close con- 
federacy which has for ten centuries furnished the in- 
tellectual force of Bengal, has won first place, with much 
to spare, among sixty-one competitors for the prizes of 
the Indian Civil Service Examination. 

The significance of these two facts can hardly be appre- 
ciated by an American. Together, they will unquestion- 
ably do more than the events of any one year in the past 
to give the English people a realizing sense that India is 
a vital and worthy portion of the British empire. 


MRS. SARAH B. COOPER. 


The tragic death of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper and her 
deughter Harriet in San Francisco on the evening of De- 
cember the eleventh, by asphyxiation with iiiuminating 
gas, will cause mourning throughout the land wherever 
she was known. She was a noble woman, nobly planned, 
aud her life work was essentially philanthropic. The 
Golden Gate Kindergarten Association in San Francisco, 
with more than 100 well-endowed free kindergartens for 
poor children, is the creation of Mrs. Cooper, and the 
wealth that her large social and philanthropic interests 
commanded. Her interest in the civic life of the city was 
large, and it extended to the state and the nation. 

‘Her voice was not only heard in meetings where edu- 
cation was the theme, but in councils for the alleviation 
of poverty, the reformation of offenders, and the remedy 
of social evils generally. She was as active in the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Corrections as in the 
National Educational Association, and as zealous in the 
establishment of the California Home for Feeble-minded 
Children as in her own cherished Golden Gate kinder- 
gartens, 

Mrs. Cooper was little more than sixty-two years old. 
She was educated at Cazenovia Seminary in New York. 
Iler early married life was passed in Tennessee, where 
she was an active anti-slavery advocate. But her ac- 
tivity as a philanthropist became more marked after her 
removal to the coast; and ap to the time of her death 
there was no abatement in her zeal. Few Caiifornians 
are so well-known; the loss of few will be more generally 


mourned, Will S. Monroe. 


THE NEW ENGLAND RECORD. 

Editor of Journal of Education: In a recent number of 
the Journal, Principal Tupper of the Quincy high school 
challenges your statement of October 29, that the increase 
in the menibership of the Fitchburg high school in the 
past six years is the greatest in New England. I am glad 
that this protest has appeared, as it gives me the oppor- 
tunity to correct a misapprehension, from which some 
rather hasty deductions have been made on at least two 
public occasions. 

The present number of pupils in the Fitchburg high 
school contains about 160, commonly classified as mem- 
bers of the ninth grade, so that the regular high schooi 
course of four years includes about 565 pupils. Basing 
cemparisons between the two schools on the same length 
of course, Fitchburg must easily yield the palm to Quincy, 
if percentages of increase are to govern the decision. 

However, the only proper basis on which to compare 
the membership of two schools is the ratio of their num- 
hers to the population of their respective cities. Esti- 
mating the population of Quincy at 20,000, her high schoo! 
has 19 pupils for every 1,000 people. If the population of 

Fitchburg is 26,000 (and it is no more), that city has 
nearly 22 pupils in her high school proper for every 1,000 
people. If Quincy had done as well as Fitchburg, she 
would now have nearly 440 high school pupils, instead of 


3880. This comparison has little interest or value for the 
public, however, except to assist somewhat in disproving 
the persistent falsehood that the high schools are luxu- 
ries for the few,-maintained at great expense in disregard 
of the needs of the many. The Fitchburg high school 
prepares for college, scientific schools, normal schools, 
has a good general course in which the elective principle 
has play without destroying the unity of the pupil's 
effort, maintains a manual training department, and 
last, but by no means least, has developed the business 
department in such a way that a pupil at graduation 
knows not only stenography, typewriting, and book- 
keeping, but has also had four years of literature, two 
years of history, two or three sciences, and, in brief, a 
thorough general education. A narrower course of study 
would have made the growth of the school less conspicu- 
ous. Principal Tupper will, I know, agree with me that 
the story of the magnificent growth of his school is not 
told in statistics or reports. His success has not been 
gained without that intimate personal acquaintance with 
the needs of every individual pupil, that zealous devotion 
to his work and that genuine sympathy with young life 
which alone can keep the indolent at work and hold the 
discouraged in school. 

It wit be an auspicious day in secondary education 
when principals shall emulate each other, not in making 
their schools small and exclusive, but by a genial per- 
sonality, genuine interest, and wise administration 
bringing the leaven of educauon into the lines of the 
many. Charles S. Chapin. 


THE NEW ENGLAND RECORD AGAIN. 


Since writing my note in the Journal of November 26 
on the New England record of increase in the number of 
high school pupils, I have been informed that the figures 
given for Fitchburg are incorrect. The Fitchburg high 
school has not 725 pupils, but about 550. The number 725 
was obtained by adding to the number of the high school 
pupils 175 grammar school pupils, ‘“‘placed in the high 
school building on account of lack of room elsewhere.” 
The increase, then, at the Fitchburg high school has been 
from 275 to 550, or 100 per cent. in six years. As the 
Quincy high school has increased from 158 to 380, or 140 
per cent. in four years, unless some other school has done 
still better, Quincy holds the record. 

Frederic Allison Tupper, 
Head Master Quincy High School. 


, 
WRITINGS OF E. P. ROE. 


I wish to enter a protest against a sentiment expressed by the 
author of ‘*Preston Papers,” in one of the educational journals. 

While I[ agree with the author, that there are books the reading 
of which not only does not improve the mind, but distinetly 
depraves it, yet I certainly do not class the works by the author 
of ‘Opening of a Chestnut Burr” in that list. On the con- 
trary, I not only read them myself, but recommend and endorse 
the reading of them by all young people and all who feel 
young. 

Take, for instance, the boycotted work, ‘‘Opening of a Chest- 
nut Burr.” We are led by the author to believe in and search 
for the sweet, satisfying kernel, hidden by repelling burrs in 
human beings. The love of God for sinful man, his desire to 
draw them to himself, so that the good in them may be developed 
and aid humanity, are continually depicted. 

‘** From Jest to Earnest” was the first work by this author 
which I read. Later readings of it have helped me on religious 
questions and puzzles; but when I was about fourteen years of 
age, this book completely cured me of a liking for promiscuous 
kissing parties. The author treats the practice as so far beneath 
the dignity of a self-respecting person, that none but inexperi- 
enced country girls would dream of attending such a party. 

-*In Barriers Burned Away” the hero, through stress of cir- 
cumstances, takes ‘‘ Pat Murphy’s place, though fitted for a 
higher station.” He complains to the master. ‘‘I, with my tal- 
ents, am asked to do the most menial work.’? The master 
answers: ‘‘Did you not take Pat Murphy’s place? If you take 
Pat Murphy’s place, you must do Pat Murphy’s work.” When 
Ihave been placed in trying circumstances, I have thought, 
though I may not be in the place best suited to my capacities, 
yet if I faithfully perform Pat Murphy's work, watching an op- 
portunity to assist, outside of my regular duties, in a way that 
Pat Murphy cannot do, in time I, too, will receive the eall, 
‘* Come up higher.” Is the teaching of that work frivolous ? 

‘* Without a Home” depicts the evils of the opium habit, and 
effectually warns any who may be tempted by curiosity to test 
personally its fascinations bythe fate of him who trifled and 
considered himself secure from finally yielding. 

‘* An Original Belle” awakens a digust against the common 
method of flirtation, and arouses in a young lady’s mind a reso- 
lution to use the influence which she possesses to spur young 
men to noble deeds and purposes, rather than wasting the time 
in aimless following of her every caprice, and in lifting their 
ideals, she lifts her own, so we can but admire this especial 
heroine. 

They are love stories? Yes. Andwhile marrying and giving 
in marriage continues let our young people read them (they 
will, any way). _Let them have high ideals set before them ; 
make them realize that good looks are not the only requisites 
to a happy marriage; that their higher natures demand nrore 
essentials than ‘‘ lots of manners.” 

I can recall no instance where the teaching of E. P. Roe is 
not that God is love; God is love and we are God’s, and we must 
develop the Divine element in us, in order to secure the best 
results. Therefore, I say, keep his works in the Sabbath 
school, and in the home library, and encourage our young 
people to read them, Aunt Lean. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


PLANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN. By Mrs. William 
Starr Dana. New York: American Book Company. 
Price, €5 cents. 

In these days, when we are trying to cultivate a love o; 
nature in the minds of our young people, an attractive: 
and interesting book will do much towards concentratin: 
their thoughts upon the subject. The lessons set forth 
in this work give in a plain, simple style the various forms 
of plants and trees, their roots, stems, buds, leaves, fruits, 
flowers, and seeds. Not only does it impress upon the 
mind of the reader the facts embodied within its covers. 
but, best of all, it tends to develop a habit of observation 
and thought, and leads to a love of, and an acquaintance: 
with, all forms of nature. The book is profusely and we!| 
illustrated, which will add much to its popularity. 

THE EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. By Luther 
Whiting Mason, James M. McLaughlin, George A, 
Veazie, W. W. Gilchrist, and Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Primer, 32 pages; First Reader, 96 pages; Second 
Reader, 96 pages; Third Reader, 128 pages; Fourth 
Reader, 128 pages; Fifth Reader, 128 pages; Sixth 
Reader, 256 pages; Six Charts, 20 pages each. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

The first great success in providing an elaborate course 
of musical text-books for-school use was prepared by Mr. 
Mason, recently deceased. Few men have devoted their 
lives more conscientiously and intelligently to a special 
field of educational endeavor than dia Mr. Mason. This 
National Music Course, which held a prominent place for 
so many years, was revised by him just before his death. 
In this he was assisted by expert teachers and authors. 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. have presented in most attractive 
form the theories and convictions of Mr. Mason, who be- 
lieved that the foundation of all musical expression is 
rhythm. It was his purpose to have this new series pre- 
eminently national and rational. 

HISTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIB- 
ERTY. By Poultney Bigelow. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $5.00. 

Germany has never had its proper share of attention 
from American publisuers, and Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers do well to present at vis time this beautiful 
edition of Poultney Bigelow’s ‘History of the German 
Struggle.” It is really a feature of the Bonaparte litera- 
ture of the year, for the work begins with the execution 
of John Palm, the booaseller, by order of Napoleon, and, 
really, the best writing in the book is connected with the 
relation of Germany to Napoleon. The work has a rare 
charm in the entertaining way that Bigelow has of re- 
citing the story. He went over the ground four years 
ago, and puts himself into it in such a way as to fascinate 
the reader. He rehearses the causes which in twenty 
years destroyed the power of the army of Frederick the 
Great, tells the story of the battle of Jena, exposes the 
utter incopipetence of Frederick William III., explains 
the part Queen Luise played in rousing a national feeling 
in the Prussian people, gives the history of the defence of 
Colberg and of the work of Gneisenau, Nettelbeck, Schill, 
and Scharnhorst in creating a new army out of the peo- 
ple, shows the effect on Germany of the revolt against 
Napoleon under Andreas Hofer, describes the first Prus- 
sian parliament and its work, explains the effect on the 
people of the Gymnasia founded by Jahn, and the volume 
ends with the Founding of the Iron Cross. The pictures 
of the patriots who freed Germany are full of interest, 
and the effect on Germans of the revolution in this coun- 
try is thoroughly explained. 

THE EARTH AND ITS STORY. A First Book in 
Geology. By Angelo Heilprin. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett, & Co. Cloth. . 267 pp. 

This is an admirably written, beautifully and helpfully 
illustrated, scientifically reliable elementary text-book in 
geology. This book will enable the teacher of any gram- 
mar school, who has the time, ‘‘to enrich” the curriculum 
in a way that is at once informing, interesting, and dis- 
ciplinary. The author is a recognized scientific authority. 
He treats the general facts of geology without being un- 
duly technical or analytical. The student learns how 
mountains are formed by foldings, overturning, break- 
ing, and other upheavals. He is taught the origin 
growth, and characters of glaciers, the work of under- 
ground waters, and what the sea does to the land by 
erosion and other forces. The interior of the earth iv 
disclosed with its voleanic operations; coral islands and 
reefs are explained and analyzed. Fossils are examined 
and located, their modifications traced to their causes, 
and their importance shown in their revelation of the 
earth’s age and growth. Many of the less-known fossils 
are identified and false inferences refuted. ‘he physiog- 
nomy of continents, mountains, coast lines is delinvated 
in a graphic manner, showing how character is impressed 
upon rock masses and valleys. Many of the useful an?’ 
more common metals and minerals are considered, com- 
mercially and scientifically, as are also building-stones, 
soils, and fertilizers. 

PHONETIC READER. New century Series. By 
Charles W. Deane, Ph.D., Superintendent, Bridgeport, 
Conn. New York: The Morse Company. Boards. 170 
pp. 

Phonics has the floor once more in professional circles. 
No other phase of education has witnessed so often the 
ebb and flow of popularity as has phonics in teaching 
reading. Whether or not it has come this time to stay, 

time alone can tell. At its last appearance it contended 
solely with methodless teaching, popularly characterized 
as the a-b-c method, and it did not sustain itself even 
then; now it has come at a time when the word and 
sentence method have driven the a-b-c work from the 
field. Will it fare better? There are those who answer 
unhesitatingly that it will; the reason given is that for 
the first time the fraternity is ready for a method, and will 
surely take the best, which they assume to be the phonic 
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method. Superintendent Deane has developed many in- 
genious devices for emphasizing the sounds of letters 
jut it is impossivle for a reviewer to give any idea of 
his unique presentation of the phonic method of teach- 
ing reading. Suffice it to say that he has made a first- 
class reader for the lowest grade, and has added thereto 
the best of ways and means for teaching phonics in con- 
nection therewith. 


THE SHIP’S COMPANY, AND OTHER SEA PEO- 
PLE. By J. D. Jerrold Kelley, Lieutenant-Commander 
U. S. N. New York: Harper & Brothers. 222 pp 
Price, $2.50. 
This book contains eight well-written articles about 

life on the waterboard, the great Atlantic liners, the 

vachts and the men-of-war. Lieutenant Kelley, a com- 
mander in the United States navy, is, of course, familiar 
with his subject. He has here given much reliable and 
valuable information. He describes, in detail, the life 
duties, and experience of “The Ship’s Company” and “The 
Squadron Cruise.” He gives a very interesting account 
of ‘Midshipmen, Old and New,” as they were in earlier 
times, and as they are to-day, in the service. His chap- 
ter on “The Superstitions of the Sailor” is of special in- 
terest, as it reveals an amusing and exciting phase of the 
sailor’s life. Under the title, “The Basket of the Sea,” the 
author gives a graphic account of a nine months’ cruise 
among the trade-wind islands of the Pacific, “isolated 
from newspapers, shore grub, home letters, and all that 
makes the civilization of sailors.’ The sloop of war 

Resaca, in which they sailed, anchored at Papeete, and 

this island the navigator called “‘The Basket of the Sea.”’ 

“The Rigor of the Game” reveals the rigorous hardships 

and cruel treatment of sailors, even up to the close of the 

eighteenth century. ‘The Spirit of Libogen” rehearses 
the pathetic. true story of the wreck of the American 
merchant ship Rainier, in mid-ocean, en route to Japan. 

“It is stranger than fiction.” The closing chapter gives 

an amusing account of the “Queer Pets of Sailor Jack. ’ 

The crowning feature of this interesting volume is the 

forty-nine full-page and fine illustrations. 

OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. Numbers 66 to 73. Edwin 
D. Mead, editor. Boston: Published by the Directors 
of the Old South Work, Old South Meeting House. 
Five cents each. 

The eight Old South Leaflets issued during the past 
summer do not contain any documents of such well- 
known importance as many of the earlier numbers. and 
yet it would be difficult to select an equal namber which 
are of as great intrinsic interest, or which bear more 
pertinently upon the story of our national origin an4 de- 
velopment. The current series begins with John Win- 
throp’s “Little Speech on Liberty of 1645,” a speech em.- 
bodying so much that was most characteristic of the 
man and of the state, characteristics which have had 
their most recent fruition in the present political cam-- 
paign. With this goes Cotton Mather’s “The Bostonian 
Iwbenezer,” equally characteristic of the town, which was 
entering upon its “glacial period’; out of which came the 
conditions which resulted in the destruction of the tea, 
of which leaflet No. 6» contains Governor Hutchinson’s 
excellent and surprisingly fair account. The Dutch 
Declaration of Independence of 1581 may or may not have 
been the prototype of our document of 1776, but it as 
suredly made itself felt, in a measure, in the conditions 
so delightfully described by Adrian Van der Douck, 
whose account of early New Netherlands was responsible 
for very much of the truth in the historic setting and at- 
mosphere of Diedrich Knickerbocker’s equally fascinat- 
ing history. The three remaining leaflets contain Madi- 
son’s account of the debate on suffrage in the constitu- 
tional convention of 1787, which was largely used by Mr 
Bancroft for this period in the final volume of his his- 
tory; Columbus’ Memorial to Ferdinand and Isabella. 
which was of similar service to Prescott; and Captain 
John Knox’s account of the Battle of Quebec, upon which 
Parkman drew very largely in his “Montcalm and 
Wolfe.” 

THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. A Primary History 
of the United States. By Alma Holman Burton. 
Chicago: Werner School Book Company. 238 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

American school children cannot too early have their 
attention directed to American history, but to be profited 
by the study they must have a book adapted to their capac- 
ity, and written in a style that will interest them. Sucha 
book is “The Story of Our Country.” This is a new-style 
text-book on American history, and _ pre-eminently 
adapted to its purpose. It is not merely a history of facts 
arranged in chronological order, but a centinuous story, 
as charming as any romance, into which the author has 
skillfully interwoven the facts. The harrowing details 
of war are omitted, except so far as necessary for the 
development of the narrative. The volume abounds in 
brief biographical sketches of discoverers, statesmen, 
and publie benefactors who have helped to make and save 
our country. The aim of the author is not only to give 
our school children important historical knowledge, but 
to awaken in them an interest that will lead them to seek 


still further knowledge of the subject, and to cherish feel-, 


ings of patriotic pride and love for their country. This 
Look deserves to be highly commended. x 
AZIMUTH AND ALTITUDE ASTRONOMICAL 

CHARTS. Showing the position of the heavenly 

bodies as seen from the standpoint of the observer. 

Designed by F. W. Coar, Cambridge, Mass. 

The principal difficulty in locating stars 
by means of charts and globes is caused by the fact 
that the observer cannot realize the position he himself 
occupies when he makes the observations. He finds no 
place on the chart or globe that corresponds to the point 
he actually stands upon. He can, to be sure, form some 
conception of the relative position of the constellations 
to each other, but from the chart or globe he gets no idea 
of the position of the stars relative to himself. Doubtless 


this has been one of the greatest obstacles to a student 


“glory. 


in learning astronomy, and has’ detracted much from the 
interest of the study. The azimuth and altitude charts 
overcome this difficulty. The centre of the chart repre- 
sents the zenith point of the observer, and he takes his 
directions from that point. It is clear that this arrange- 
ment greatly simplifies the work of locating the constella- 
tions. They afford an opportunity for teachers to make 
themselves familiar with the stars, thus enabling them to 
impart much useful and interesting information concern- 
ing the great field of the heavens that is constantly lying 
open before them. The text accompanying the charts 
gives a clear explanation of the manner of using them. 


POEMS OF UHLAND. Selected by Waterman T. Hewett. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 352 pp. Price, $1.10. 

I rofessor Hewett’s delightful edition of ‘“Uhland’s 
Poems is of especial interest as one more sign of the 
growing appreciation of the universality of literature. 
The book will be used as a class text in college and school 
work, of course, and it is this use of it which doubtless 
induced its preparation and publication. But the work 
is of greater importance as a contribution to the study 
of literature. The poems are in German, and the editor 
writes in English, but this, in fact, is no stranger than 
modern language annotations on a Greek classic. Dr. 
Hewett is a keen student and an excellent instructor, but 
he possesses withal the literary tastes and instincts which 
lead him to prepare an edition of the poems of one of 
Germany's most charming poets, which must always be 
a favorite with every lover of sweet music and fine think- 
ing. It is just this quality which renders the book an 
ideal text-book, for even the stupidest of German peda- 
gogy could hardly destroy the student’s interest in these 
poems, as Dr. Hewett presents them. 

ANIMAL STORY BOOK. By Andrew Lang. Illus- 
trated by H. J. Ford. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. Holiday binding. 400 pp. Price, $2.60. 

This book is a gleaning from classic sources of the 
choicest things in literature descriptive of wild and 
domestic animals from all countries. There are stories 
of seventy-five animals, with more than fifty illustra- 
tions, mostly full-page. 

IN THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON. A Story of the 
American Revolution. By William Murry Graydor. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 319 
pp. Cloth. Price, $1.25. : 

The story introduces Nathan Stanbury, a lad of seven- 
teen years, as the hero. It represents him at first as a 
courier to General Washington, then as a member of the 
Continental Army, and finally as figuring prominently 
in the great battles that followed. All the historic fea- 
tures of the story are reliable, and it is admirably told. 
The illustrations are beautiful, and the book is hand- 
somely bound. 


THE AGE OF REASON. Being an Investigation of True 
and Fabulous Theology. By Thomas Paine. Edited 
by Moncure Daniel Conway, M. A. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 208 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The life and writings of Thomas Paine furnish an_in- 
teresting and important chapter in the revolutionary his- 
tory of our country. He was an adopted citizen, born in 
England, but a true patriot and a writer of marked 
ability. His political works, entitled ‘Common Sense’”’ 
and “The Rights of Man,” attracted the attention of the 
great men engaged in the struggle for national freedom, 
and produced a profound impression upon the public 
mind. He was trusted and honored as a true friend of 
the American cause. His hatred of the tyranny and 
bigotry of the age was intense, and reached bevond the 
political horizon. Born of Quaker parents, he early 
learned to condemn human slavery and despise the 
priesthood. He thought he saw, in the union of church 
and state, in the iron-bound creeds and corruption of the 
church, and in the bigoted claims of plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the primary cause of the despotism and 
slavery which everywhere prevailed. With this convic- 
tion, he aimed, in “‘The Age of Reason,” to strike a fatal 
blow, not at the perversion and corruption of Chris- 
tianity, but at Christianity itself, as revealed in the Bible. 
This was his great mistake, which he might not have 
made had he lived in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, and which he has unconsciously admitted in this 
very volume. He has told us not only what he does not 
believe, but has also given us his own profession of faith, 
which he terms the true theology. It is very brief, and 
we will quote it in full: “I believe in one God and no 
more: and I hope for happiness beyond this life. I be- 
lieve in the equality of man,and that religious duties con- 
sist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavoring to 
make our fellow-creatures happy.” 

PRACTICAL POINTS IN NURSING. By Emily A. M. 
Stoney. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders. Price, $1.75. 
This book would be an admirable aid to every nurse 

who looks upon her work as a profession. The author 

is in every way qualified to give the instruction it con- 
tpins. and writes in a plain, interesting manner. The 
volume is well illustrated, and contains a comprehensive 
glossary, a number of receipts for the sick, and a dose- 

lict, that adds to the value of the book. It is indeed a 

practical work. 

THE GLORY OF THE GARDEN, and Other Cdes, Son- 
nets, and Ballads. By William Vincent Byars. 

The title and character of this little book suggests the 
horticulturist’s garden in midsummer, decked with 
blooming flower beds in all their variety and beauty. 
We may visit this garden and cull from its beds speci- 
mens of every color and tint to please the eye, and of 
odor to delight the sense of smell, and gather them into 
a brilliant bouquet. Here our author invites the reader 
into his garden of literature to behold its splendor and 
On every one of his 166 pages he has published 
a choice specimen of odes, sonnets, and ballads, not only 
for the reader’s enjoyment, but for his study in verse, 


To all this he has added fifteen pages of comment on 
“The Relations of the Horatian Ode to the Tuscan Son- 
net,”’ which will be very helpful to the student. The 
melody of the following lines, in common English metre, 
illustrates the author’s idea of the uses of rhyme in clas- 
sical “blank verse’: — 
“The dawn’s fleet ray, a flower in the grass, 

Dewdrops on the lawn, sweet scents in May; 

The bird’s soft song at morning heard— 

These shall not pass though kingdoms fall; 

Though all else change, these shall not pass!” 
This volume is dedicated “To All Good Women and All 
Who Love Them.” This will include all men and all! 
good women, of course. 


THE MONETARY AND BANKING PROBLEM. By 
Logan G. McPherson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 135 pp. 

At last the American people are beginning to think 
about studying economic questions It is too much to 
hope that they are reading upon finance, even inethis 
campaign year. when the only topie is one of finance, 
but they are making up their minds to read about it, and 
are buying books in preparation therefor. This is one 
of the best books with which to begin. It is a well- 
written presentation of the most important phases of the 
financial question, being both theoretical and practical. 
Its topics are the development of the monetary problem, 
bimetallism, the banking system, and the standard of 
value. 


NENAISSANCE FANCIES AND STUDIES. By Vernon 
Lee. New York: G. P. Putnam. 250 pp. Price, $1.25. 
These essays are of great interest and value to every 

student of art. They are the outcome of direct persdnal 
impressions of certain works of art and literature, and of 
the places in which they were produced, by an expert 
artist. His chapters are: “The Love of the Saints,” “The 
Imaginative Art of the Renaissance,” ‘“Tuscan Sculpture,” 
“A Seeker of Pagan Perfection,’ “Being the Life of 
Domenico Neroni,”’ “‘Pictor Sacrilegus,” and a valedictory 
which is of great value to young students. It contains 
thoughts and suggestions which were born of the author’s 
experience and observation, as a practical artist, and an 
affectionate farewell. ‘This hearing will be appreciated 
by all lovers of the beautiful in art and nature. 


Letitia L. Doane of the institution for the deaf, Ohio, has 
prepared an-interesting volume of thirty-one Every-day Tales, 
illustrated. The stories are admirably adapted to child-life, 
and have been selected with great care from a wide range of 
sources. It is published by the author at Columbus. 


The Columbia Calendar for 1897 contains a unique ar- 
rangement of dates that will prove very helpful and con- 
venient to busy men, and plenty of space is allowed for 
memoranda. The twelfth edition is bright with contri- 
hutions from a host of friends and riders of the Columbia. 
tr addition, the moon’s phases are indicated for the bene- 
fit of those who wish to know the best time for night rid- 
ing. One feature of the calendar is its neat stand, so ar- 
ranged that the block can either be used upon the desk or 
hung upon the wall. The calendar can be obtained for 
five two-cent stamps by addressing the Calendar Depart- 
ment of the Pope Manufacturing Company at Hartford, 
Conn. 


Calendars of all kinds, colors, shapes, and sizes flood the 
mails at this season. Among them all there is none more 
usable than that issued by N. W. Ayer & Son, Pniladel- 
phia. It is not difficult to see why this calendar is so 
great a favorite. The figures on it are large enough to be 
read across a room; its handsome appearance makes it 
worthy of a place in the best-furnished office or library, 
while it is business-like all the way through. The pub- 
lishers state that the demand for this calendar has al- 
Ways exceeded the supply. This led them years ago to 
place upon it a nominal price—-twenty-five cents, on re- 
ceipt of -~vhich it is sent, postpaid and securely packed, to 
any address. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ Little Journeys — Bancroft.” By George William Greene. Price, 
5eents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“What All the World’s A-Seeking.”” By Ralph Waldo Trine, Bos- 
ton: George H. Ellis. 

The Relation of Literature to Life. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Price, $1.50.—A Virginia Cavalier. By Molly Elliot Seawell. Price, 
1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. ms : : 
Municipal Reform in the United States. By Thomas C. Devlin. 
Price, 75 cents.—The Story of Canada, By J. G. Bourinot, Price, 

$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. — ; 

Selections from Edmund Burke. By Bliss Perry, Price, 50 cents, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Recollections of Alexis De Tocqueville. Price, $4.50.—( harles 
Darwin. By Edward B. Poulton, Price, $1.25. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

English Essays, with an introduction. By J. H. Lobban. Price, 
$1.50,—Class-Room Conversations in French. By Victor Betis and 
Howard Swan. Price, 80 cents. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. : 

The Forms of Discourse. By Wm. B. Cairns. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. : 

"Roentgen Rays and Phenomena of the Anode and Cathode. By 
Edward P. Thompson. New York: D. Van Nostrand & Co, 
REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Medford, Mass.—Denver, Colo.—Blackstone, Mass. —Santa Ana, Cal. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Sioux City, Ia.—New York City.—Lockport, N. Y. 

Seymour, Ind.—Lowell, Mass.—Vermont. Pittsburg, Pa.—Pasa- 
dena, Cal.—New Haven, Ct.—Newport, me By Sioux ( ity, la.—Supe- 
rior, Wis._West Chester, Pa.—Port and, Ore.—Norwich, Ct.- Houston, 
Tex — Pennsylvania, — Cincinnati, 0. - Wilmington, Del.—New York 
State.—Michigan.—Lewiston, Me. 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Course of Study, Hopkinsville, Ky.—Course of Study, Hammond, 

Lafayette, Frankfort, and Greencastle, Ind. 
CATALOGUES, 
Cornell University. 


—_ 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation, by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says :— 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGS&ISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 15: Berkshire County Teachers’ 
Association, Pittsfield, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The thirteenth annual dinner of the 
Bates College Alumni Association was 
heldin Young's hotel December 20. Presi- 
dent Garcelou presided. After the ban- 
quet, speeches were made by Rev. J. M. 
Gray, D. D., President George C. Chase 
of Bates College, Professor W. E. Strong. 
and other members of the association. At 
a business meeting, which preceded the 
dinner, the following officers were elected 
to serve during the coming year: Presi- 
dent, E. C. Adams, '76; vice-president, W. 
S. Cowell, ‘76; secretary and treasurer, C. 
C. Smith, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Children’s herbariums were 
recently exhibited in Horticultural hal) 
under the direction of a special commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, and special prizes were offered and 
awarded. 

The dedication of the new law school 
building of Boston University will take 
place January 8. Hon. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of the supreme judicial court of 
Massachusetts will deliver the address. 

The New England Conference of Educa. 
tional Workers held their last meeting in 
the rooms of the school committee, Boston, 
December 9. Subject: “Some of the Re- 
sults of Manual Training.” It was dis- 
cussed by Professor G. R. Carothers. M. 
E. Pierce, secretary. 

The corrected registration list up to 
date at the Institute of Technology shows 
1.199 students in attendance. 

Candidates for certificates of qualifica- 
tion to teach in the public grammar, pri- 
mary, and kindergarten schools of Boston 
will be examined on Friday and Saturday, 
January 22 and 23, 1897, in the hall of the 
normal school, Dartmouth street. The 
examination will begin on Friday at nine 
o’clock a.m. Attendance will be required 
each day. An examination of candidates for 
certificates of qualification to teach in the pub- 
lic high schools and to teach speeial subjects 
will be held April 23 and 24, 1897. 

Booker T. Washington, the noted prin- 
cipal of the Tuskegee Institute in Ala 
bama, in his interesting lecture delivered 
recently in Boston, made the following 
significant comparison between the edu- 
cational advantages of the South and 
Nortn: 

Che educators, the statesmen, the 
philanthropists have never comprehended 
their duty toward the millions of poor 
whites in the South who were buffeted for 
“00 years between slavery and freedom, 
hetween civilization and degradation, who 
were disregarded by both master and 
slave. It needs no prophet to tell the 
character of our future civilization when 
the poor white boy in the country districts 
of the South receives $1 worth of educa- 


tion and your boy $20 worth; when one 
never enters a reading room or library, 
and the other hasreading rooms and libra- 
ries in every ward or town; when one 
lears lectures and sermons once in two 
months, and the other can hear a lecture 
or a sermon almost every day in the year.” 

A commiuctee of the Conference of Edu- 
cational Workers has been discussing 
games suitable for children at school, and 
is ready to offer six games for primary 
end three for grammar grades. 

Exclusive of the regular work in the 
niusiec and art departments at Smith Col- 
lege, there are 186 yearly and half yearly 
courses open to academic students. 

Arthur W. Peirce, A. B., of Goddard 
Seminary, Vt., has been elected principal 
of Dean Acadenty, to succeed Professor 
Burrington, resigned. Professor Peirce 
graduated from Tufts College in 1882, and 
has been connected with Goddard Semi- 
nary fifteen years, and has been principal 
since 1891. 

At a recent meeting of the Salem school 
beard, Superintendent Perkins reported a 
plan providing for a union kindergarten 
between the state normal school and the 
city, the teachers to be pupils of the nor- 
mal school. Miss Alice Brown and Miss 
EE. G. Ball were elected as teachers in the 
Pickering school. 

Meetings of school committees and 
school superintendents have recently been 
held in Shelburne Falls, Pittsfield, and 
Northampton, which were well attended 
and of great interest and importance. 

The Salem High School Association 
gave Frank Collester, the new master of 
the high school, a cordial welcome on Fri- 
day evening, December 20. The reception 
was held in Odel hall, which was filled 
with graduates and undergraduates and 
their friends. It was an occasion of great 
interest to the whole commupnity. 

It is stated that the Massachusetts state 
board of education will make an effort 
this winter to secure legislation requiring 
every primary or grammar schoo] teacher, 
appointed after a specified time, who has 
had four years’ high school and two years’ 
normal school training, and every high 
school teacher, to have had the equivalent 
of a college course, and at least one year 
of professional training, and that superin- 
tendents shall nominate all teachers, such 
nominations to be acted upon by local 
boards. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, commis- 
sioner of schools in this state, has held 
this office tor twenty-two years, and he 
has ..scharged its duties in a highly sat- 
isfactory manner. the office makes him 
secretary of the board of education, and a 
judicial adviser on all questions arising 
under the administration of the school 
laws, a position at once responsible and 
laborious. With all his other pressing 
duties, he has found time to visit every 
school in the state, and has thus made 
himself familiar with the wants of all. 
The commissioner’s annual report gives 
the following statistics: For the fiscal 
year enuing April 20, 1895, 1,252 schools 
were maintained, requiring an average of 
1,482 teachers to supply them. One thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty teachers 
were acutaily employed during the year. 
In th® report submitted by the state board 
of education at the beginning of the pres- 
cnt calendar year the sum total of the ex- 
penditures for public education for the 
school year just past was $1,707,461.52z. 

Acting President Clarke of Brown Uni- 
versity has suspended two students fo1 
Gishonesty in the work of the rhetorical 
department. This makes nine men so 
suspended under recommendation of Pro- 
fessor Lamont for ‘‘cribbing” in rhetoric. 

CONNECTICUT. 

\ new high school building is soon t 
be erected 11 New Haven, to meet the 
growing necessity of larger and better 
uccommodations for this department ot 
instruction. 

Miss Grace Osborne, a graduate from 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., is teach- 
ing drawing at Derby this vear.——Miss 
Charlotte Sibtey of Belfast, Me.. lectured 
on Egyptat the Willimantic normal school 
on November 18.——Miss Sarah Arnold of 
Loston delivered an address at the last 


The question often asked—‘‘Why are 
pupils of the New England Conservatory 
so uniformly successful as teachers or per- 
formers?’’—-is readily answered by those 
who have been fortunate enough to be- 
come acquainted with the _ institution. - 
With an equipment superior to that of 
any other school, with both American and 
foreign teachers of the highest rank, with 
Boston, the art centre of America, to fur- 
nish the best operas and concerts, it is 
easy to see why one year of study there is 
better than two elsewhere. | Its prospectus 
is sent free. [4 


meeting of the Hartford County Teachers’ 
Association on ‘The Essential Principles 
of Teaching.” 

The elegant new $46,000 school build- 
ing on Laurel Hill, Norwich, was dedi- 
cated November 20. The address was de- 
livered by Professor A. B. Morrill, princi- 
pal New Haven normal school. The dedi- 
cation hymn was written by Miss Ella A. 
Fanning, and sung by the pupils of the 
school. Miss J. L. Spencer is principal of 
the school. 

NEW BRITAIN. On account of the 
crowded condition of kindergarten rooms, 
the school board have voted to exclude all 
children under five years of age without 
u permit from the superintendent. The 
attendance at the evening schools num- 
hers 191, under the instruction of eleven 
teachers. On recommendation of the 
superintendent a committee has been 1p- 
pointed to arrange for the examination of 
the pupils in reference to defective sight 
and hearing, and also to see what can be 
done toward having a truant officer ap- 
pointed. 

STAMFORD. Through the munificence 
of two young men, Messrs. Hoyt of 
this town, laboratory fittings for thechem- 
istry and physics departments of the high 
school have been installed recently. 

The number of applicants for admission 
to the cooking school connected with the 
publie school system this year was eighty- 
six, nearly double the number that could 
be accommodated. Those from theseventh 
gerade and all who had had more than one 
term’s instruction were refused admis- 
sion. 

4 committee was appointed at the No- 
yember meeting of the school board to 
gather informaticn relative to the opera- 
tion of the free text-book svstems in other 
towns, with a view of paving the way for 
ite introduction in Stamford. 

The annual census of the children of 
school age in town recently conipleted 
shows that there are 4,180, a gain of 10) 
over last year, of which 759 are in no 
school. Of those, only sixty-seven are be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen, 535 
of them being under eight years. The 
census showed that there were fourteen 
more bovs than girls in the town, and that, 
within the year, the girls have gained one. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The forty-second annual meeting of the 
New York State Association of School 
Commissioners and Superintendents will 
be held at Niagara Falls January 5th, 6th, 
7th, 1897. Ellis D. Elwood, Ilion, presi- 
dent. The principal addresses will be de- 
livered by Charles R. Skinner, state super- 
intendent of public instruction; Thomas 
V. Wilch, superintendent state reserva- 
tion; F. <A. Converse, instructor of 
farmers’ institutes; and Danforth E. 
Ainsworth, deputy superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, General topics for dis- 
cussion: Shall the privileges of ‘visual 
instruction,’ granted to villages, be ex- 
tended to commissioner districts? What 
shall the teachers’ examination include 
besides scholarship? The advantages 
offered common schools by chapter 264, 
laws of 1896. The importance of tue 
teachers’ association in the commissioner 
district. How can a trustees’ meeting be 
made successful? Ideals in supervision. 
Regulations and rules governing ex- 
aminations. The essential features of the 
township system. 

A new line of study has been introduced 
at Cornell University—bacteriology and 
pathology. Professor V. A. Moore has 
been appointed at the head of this depart- 
ment. This subject is new to the uni- 
versity curriculum in this country. 

Nearly 200 members of the Williams 
College Alumni Association attended tne 
annual dinner December 18 at the Wal- 
dorf, New York. President Charies 
salkley Hubbell, '74, acted as toast-master. 
Addresses were made by Right Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, bishop of New York, Hon. Ed- 
ward Patterson, W. P. Prentice, Pro- 
fessor Richard A. Rice, Franklin M. Alds, 
‘75, and Rollo Ogden. 

A. L. Goodrich, the principal of the 
Uiica Academy, who came recently from 
the Salem, Mass., high school, is making 
i fine impression in educational circles. 
Hie was a leader in the Old Bay State, and 
is sure to Lake the same position in Cen- 
tral New York. 

NEW JERSEY. 

On December 18 1,500 people tistened 
with interest to a debate between Prince- 
ton and Harvard on the following ques 
tion: “Resolved, that, assuming the 
adoption of adequate constitutional 
amendments, the United States should in- 
stitute a system of responsible cabinet 
government.” Princeton had the affirma- 
tive and Harvard the negative. H. H 
Yocum, R, F. Sterling, and R. McElroy 


Educational /nstitutions 


Sten) 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Franklin Square, BOSTON, MASS, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
~ eee Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 


for the advancement of art ediucation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Prineipal 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HypF, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
XK For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W.P. BECKWITH. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wesrrizip, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 


S. CHAPIN, Principal. 
FOR INSTITUTES. 


OOF LECT. and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Suu hools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Address 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street, 


spoke for Princeton, and Sydney R 
Wrightington, Frank O. White, and 
Charles Crilk for Harvard. The judges of 
the debate were Joseph R. Hawley, United 
States senator from Connecticut; Provost 
C. C. Harrison of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; and Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
e..cor of the Outlook. Harvard was de 
clared the victor. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr. F. B. Peck, a graduate from Am- 
herst College, has just been elected pro- 
fessor of geology in Lafayette College. 
Professor Peck pursued a post-graduate 
course of studies in Germany and took his 
doctor's degree in Munich. 

The educational fraternity of Pennsyl 
vania is congratulating State Superin 
tendent N. C. Schaeffer upon the birth of a 
son in his home December 1. Report 
saith that it is the first son born to an) 
state superintendent of Pennsylvania 
while in office. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Superintendent W. B 
Powell has a strength as a teacher thal 
probably no other superintendent in the 
country exhibits. He does a good deal o! 
actual teaching each year. It is his habit 
There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with loca! 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co.. 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
dcses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur 
faces of the system. They offer one hun 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress, 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Music 
The most practical instruction in Music, Elocution 7% 
Modern Languages, from the elementary grades to the rie 
highest artistic requirements, taught by recognized } 
masters in each department. Students received at any 
time, Prospectus and calendar free, . ; 
| 
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‘ taking a class in each grade and gather- 
ing several teachers of that gradethat they 
iy see him at work in that specific sub- 
ct, It is estimated that he teaches one- 
ith of the half days that the schools 
ein session. Many visitors avail them- 
ves of this opportunity to witness skill- 
ful teaching. Here is an account of one 
these lessons that is sent the Journal 
a visitor in whose judgment we have 
cat confidence: — 

“[ was in the city of Washington the 
ther day and had the great pleasure of 
ceeing Superintendent Powell in his work. 

think Mr. Powell deserves high mention 
in conection with modern education, as he 

certainly one of the most competent 
évkers we have. His work was a great 
nspiration to me. His whole soul is with 
ihe children, and the Washington schools 
re a simple reflection of his genius. He 

a superintendent in the true sense. His 

trength is shat he does his duty educa- 
ionally. His first thought is not what 
this or that man may think of his action. 

ut What is right for the children of the 
ity. He does not talk educational re- 
rm, but he is a reformer. He not only 
lirects his teachers by theory, but he 
shows them the way by practice and ex- 
mplifieation; by this I mean that every 
step that he advises the teachers to take, 
very new theory he wishes them to work 
out, he presents to the pupils themselves 
in the form of a class-room lesson. And 

n this he shows his versatility and 
senius. His heart beats with the child. 
and he is a veritable Pestalozzi. Ming- 
ing with upper life as a man, he becomes 
it the same time childlike with the pupils. 
(ne of the most beautiful class-room les- 
sons it has ever been my pleasure to wit- 
ness I saw Mr. Powell give. It was a les- 
on in English, which was a perfect ex- 
cmplification of the so-called new educa- 
tion. He aimed to make the pupils inde- 
pendent and thoughtful, and the test with 

im was not how many facts they had at 
ommand, but how well they could com- 
mand their faculties. The lesson lasted 
n hour and a quarter, and as I left | could 
uot help thinking it was really worth a 
irip across the continent.” 

CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. ‘There has been a desire, 
far and near, to know what the attitude of 
the Chicago school authorities would be 
to the absorbed Cook County normal 
school. This can be best answered in the 
language of the chairman of the board, 
Daniel R. Cameron, in the school report 
recently issued. The possibilities of this 
school in its new and hopeful relation to 
the school system of Chicago are perhaps 
beyond our pewer to estimate, but much 
iuay legitimately be anticipated of a 
training school wherein are found so 
many of the essentials of this department 
of school work. Teachers who intelli- 
gently econtprehend the great scope of 
teaching who are in sssession of a criti- 
cal insight of the nature and needs of 
child-life, and who live in an atmosphere 
of wholesome adherence to the principle 
that the teacher is for the child, are in the 
main they who have been scientifically 
indueted into beiter methods, and of a 
consequence are the most faithful in the 
execution of their work, and are the most 
loyal to their calling. The justification 
of a normal school is to be found in the 
increased efficiency of the service, the 
greater and more conscientious faithful- 
ness to the spirit of the work, the more 
devoted consecration of the head and 
heart to the great ends implied in the 
teacher's calling. Normal training 1s jus- 
tified on the ground that itis a paying 
measure, yielding more than it receives. 
What it confers.on the cause of education 
is many times beyond the original current 
cost. It implies wholesome agencies 
whose energies are ever making for a 
better, higher, and nobler type of man- 
hood and womanhood. We shall watch 
with no qualified interest the training of 
the teachers under the new auspices. 
With all that may be rationaily hoped for 
concerning the interests of the schools 
from this quarter, I beg leave to renew 
the expression of my conviction that it is 
Lot, nor will it ever be, the part of wis- 


Tue New England Conservatory of Music, 
in Boston, Mass., bas furnished instruction to 
over 60,000 pupils since 1853, and its popular- 
ity as an institution of the highest excellence 
is constantly increasing. Its curriculum is not 
confined to Music alone, but Oratory and Mod- 
ern Languages have finely -equipped depart- 
ments and the best instructors money can 
procure. Special attention also is given to in- 


struction in pianoforte tuning. The charges 
are low when compared with those of other 
musical schools. 
application. 


Prospectus mailed free on 


$500 


We have had a number of word contests in the past and prizes have been awarded fairly 
n entering this contest you are s i y 
Ra age ring th ontest you are sure of getting the money to which your list entitles you. 
civen away We da word contests, to 9 persons, and would like to publish nasnes and addresses of all 
Sh, however, the names and addresses of the winners of first prizes in each of our_precediny contes 


testify to the square dealing of M 4 

squé f Mr. Plun 1 
word contests this season, 
the winners, but it would take too much space. 


GIVE 


AWAY! 


The owner of every winning list has received prizes, and all 


We first adopted these 


Here they are: $50.00-—Dr. FE. H. M. Sell, 137 W. 94th fork ouisa e er ave r ss 
lere . BE. H. M. Sell, 13 - 4th Str., New City: i is i i 
7 1 Str., New York City ; $10.00—Miss M. Louisa Allen, t per Villaze, Marion, Mass.: $20.00—E. H. Burt, West Winfield. 


N. Y.; $10.00—Mrs. O. H. Coolidve, 98 Maple street, Rutland, Vt. ; $20.0/—Mrs. Emily Burt, West Winfielc 


GOLD FREE 


in all to the sixty-one largest lists. 


ben hy 4 try for the first prize? The above rewards are given free 
© or handsome worman’s magazine, thirty-two to thirty-six pases, 


orivinal matter, lone and short stories by the best authors: 
money-order, silver or stamps), for a three months i 


list of twenty words or re_ is enaranteed an extra 


ty we mo 

THE BONNIE BRIER BUsH,” by the famous Ian Vaeliren 
red ecition, bandy size, fi vrinte 
Lists should be sent at once, and not later than A rit Fe. Snely printed 


book of recent years. We give a complete unabrid 
refunded 
lav issne, published April 25. 
Make your list now. 


ur publication b 


‘trial subscription with 
t by return mai! (in addition to the mavazine), « 
This book has attracted more atrention inthe United States than any 
Satisfaction cuaranteed in every case or mone. 
lcontestants will be printed in 
We refer you to any mercantile agency for our standin 


( as been es 
Address JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publis! 226-227 Temple Court Buildine, New York City 


N. 


This is is our largest and best contest. 


We vive 


61 Prizes, aggregating $500 a Genuine Bona-Fide Offer. 


We give nothing but cas} i y 

ash for prizes. No tras 
ber of words from the letters in INSTRUCTION ? 
if you do you will receive a reward 
Use no lanenave except Enclish. ‘ 


Here is our proposition. 
You can make twenty or more Words, we feel sure and 
f Do not use any letter more times than it appears in the word 
Words spelled alike, but with different meaninys, cau Le used but once 


Who can form the rreatest num- 


Use any dictions 
any dictionary. Plurals, pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, proper nouns, 


allowed. 


of Wowan's Wonrn axp Jewwnes Minter MONTHLY will pay slW.00 in tothe 
next three: $15.00to na ih rION $50.00 for second lar rest: $25 

, © each of the next three; $10.00 to each of the next nine, and $2.00 to each of the next forty lar 
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dom to surrender exclusively the teach- 
ing in the schcols to young and inexperi- 
enced normal graduates. We cannot 
afford to turn a deaf ear to the application 
of teachers who have gained a valuable 
experience in other localities, obtained 
under differing conditions, whose habits 
of thought, physical and mental modes of 
life have given them healthy mental vigor, 
and whose energies are so charged with 
an intellectual and moral catholicity of 
interest and a broad sweep of power that 
by them new life and vigor may be infused 
into the school life. I would then ojfer 
the fullest encouragement to the admis- 
sion of competent teachers whose train- 
ing and experience have been obtained in 
other surroundings and under other con- 
Gitions than our own. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. Superintendent C. B. Gil- 
bert has been elected superintendent at 
Newark, N. J., and the school board, 
teachers, and citizens have made a re- 
miarkable demonstration in his favor. 
The Globe of St. Paul has an editorial 
upon Mr. Gilbert and his work upon the oc- 
casion of the public meeting, to do hono1 
the evening before he left. From this we 
quote the following: -— 

“It is true that no words that might be 
spoken and no honor that might be con- 
ferred could adequately express the great 
debt which the peopie of St. Paul owe to 
the man whose services they have lost. 
He is one of the foremost educators in the 
United States. He is a thinker and an 
originator as well. He takes the broadest 
and noblest views of his chosen profession, 
and he has bot): unlimited personal en- 
thusiasm and the faculty of inspiring 
others. The rare union of these qualities 
accounts for his great success in educa- 
tional work here, and makes it impossible 
that we shall be able to fill his place. 

“That the schools of St. Paul have been 
raised to the first rankin the union, largely 
as a result of Mr. Gilbert’s direction, is 
ouly a part of his great work here. There 
are greater ends than even efficiency. 
And to those who know what our schools 
are, and what they mean to both teacher 
and pupil, to those who have seen eager- 
ness and interest take the place of slow 
compulsion and indifference, the infusion 
of life into methods and the opening of a 
larger aim and a nobler purpose to the 
minds of the young seems the greatest 
achievement. It has permeated and 
transformed every part of our educational] 
system. It has brought in with it new 
ideals; and the search for character, the 
uplifting of motive seem to count for more 
than the mere cramming of the intelli- 
gence with facts. This work, of vivifying 
education and fitting it to life, leading up- 
ward surely to the highest life of all, is the 
crown of Mr. Gilbert’s labors in St. Paul 
It has stirred the schools to new ideas and 
efforts, and has done an incalculable pub- 
lic service. It is only later, if aims are 
permitted to lower or ideals to grow dim, 
that we shall understand the magnitude 
of the loss that we have suffered in the re- 
moval of Mr. Gilbert from our city. 

“As a man, too, he has had the con 
fidence, sympathy, and support of those 
who knew him best. Rarely, we must say 
in this final word, has any man been at- 
tacked more infamously or followed with 
more vindictive pertinacity. The cold and 
calculating forces of studied injustice have 
been met, however, with al! the fervor that 
could be inspired by the combined knowl- 
edge of the worth of the man assailed and 
the vile origin of the aspersions cast upon 
him. It is enough, perhaps, it is a com- 
pensation for which many would be glad 
to suffer, to have won thereby the deeper 
and warmer affection of others. And no 
man ever had more loyal and devoted 


friends than they who paid last night their 
tribute of respect and gratitude and ad- 
miration. Mr. Gilbert goes from St. Paul 
knowing that he has served its people well. 
A hearty Godspeed goes with him from 
the hosts of those who have known him 
as teacher, citizen, and friend.” 


KENTUCKY. 

President Cassidy of the State Educa- 
tional Association is now at work on the 
programme for the next meeting, wnich 
will be at Bowling Green the latter part 
of next June. The association is growing 
both in strength and effectiveness. 

The meeting of the Colored Principals’ 
Union at Frankfort was largely attended, 
and productive of much good. One object 
of the union is to form a closer relation 
between the different high schools and the 
state normal. Kentucky is doing a great 
work in the education of the colored peo- 
ple. 

Mt. Sterling, under the efficient superin 
tendency of Mrs. Hibler, has developed 
cne of the most excellent graded seuoois 
in the state. 

Superintendent Appley, who has _ re- 
cently taken charge of the Dayton schools, 
has shown himself a worthy successor of 
ex-Superintendent Mitchell, who has en- 
tered the ministry. 

All the towns report largly increased at- 
tendance on account of the Hiles’ com- 
puisory law, although the provisions of it 
really do not become fully operative until 
towards the end of the term. 

Ludlow has completed a $30,000 building, 
modern and complete in all its equip- 
ments. 

NEBRASKA, 

Hon. H. R. Corbett, state superintend- 
ent, will be missed from the educational 
leadership of the educational forces. He 
has been the most efficient suprintendent 
the state has had. He was renominated 
by his party, and met defeat with the rest 
of the ticket. His successor is W.R. Jack- 
son of O'Neill, superintendent of Holt 
county. He is a school man, and will be 
in full sympathy with educational men 
and measures, 

ARKANSAS. 

The International School Teachers’ 
Home Association has prepared plans fora 
magnificent permanent home for teachers 
at Eureka Springs. It was for the benefit 
of the teachers that the association, which 
einbrates the United States and Canada, 
vas incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Missouri, and which decided upon 
arranging for a summer resort home at 
which teachers could gather during the 
summer season at a nominal cost The 
new home will contain an anditorium, 
parlors, writing-rooms, library, art rooms, 


gymnasium, conservatory, and dining- 
rooms. The grounds about the main 
luilding will be dotted with ideal cot 


tages containing sleeping apartments, and 
every modern convenience wiil beafforded 
the weary teacher. Solicitors for the 
home are being appointed in a!! parts of 
the world, and the association will nc 
doubt be one of the largest educational as 
sociations in the world. 
KANSAS. 

Twenty county superintendencies of 
public instruction and all the officers from 
mayor to chief of police in two ciites are 
filled by women. Yet the women do noi 
possess full suffrage in Kansas, as they do 
in Utah and Colorado, though they have 
secured more public offices than in either 
of these states. 


Brown’s BroncHiAL TROCHES” are 
unequaled for clearing the voice. Pub- 
lie speakers and singers the world over 
use them. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The thirtieth annual session of the State 
Association will be held at San Jose De- 
cember 28--31. Superintendent J. W. 
Linscott of Santa Cruz president. W. T. 
Harris, LL. D., U. S. commissioner of edu- 
cation, will be the great attraction. 
Among the other speakers are President 
David Starr Jordan, Professors G. H 
Howison, Elmer E. Brown, Ph.D., Ff. An- 
vell, Earl Barnes, John Freyer, F B. Dres- 
sler, Ph.D., Mellin W. Haskell, O. P. Jen- 
kins, T. P. Bailey, Jr., Washington wil- 
son, Charles M. Gayley, Edward B. Clapp, 
A. T. Murray, William A. Merrill, Ewold 
Flugel, A. Putzker, Leigh R. Smith, Julius 
Gechel, and L. F. Bolton; also State 
Superintendents S. T. Black, J. A. Fosnay, 
C H. Keyes, Dr. Mara L. Pratt, J. W. Mc- 
Clymonds, Elwood P.Cubberley, Milton E. 
Blanchard, krank A. Gardner, F. E. Per- 
ham, E. M. Cox, Caspar W. Hodgson, 
Henry D. Sheldon, W. F. Hall, P. A. Gavin, 
R. S. Holway, C. M. Ritter, L. M. Solomons, 
Cc. B. Towle, Charles Edwin Markham, T. 
j.. Heaton, James A. Barr, W. H. V. Ray- 
mond, R. F. Pennell, A. Sorrenson, E. F. 
Burrill, W. E. Getchell, Frank Dunn, 
Frederick Slate, C. H. Gilbert, Fernand 
Sanford; also Misses E. A. Packard, 
Anna C. Murphy, E. Louise Smith, Anna 
Kohler, yenevra Sessions, Margaret 
Graham Hood, Frances O'Meara, Cordelia 
P. Braaueld, Aurelia Griffith, M. Van 
Vleck, Katherine Adams, Martha Patter- 
son, Frances B. Gould, C. L. Williams, 
Lucy Washburn, Helen Wright, Margaret 
Frick, Mary George, Jean Parker, L. M. 
McLean, Marion Rouse, Floretta Wicker- 
sham, Frances Hodgkinson, and Emma 
Meyer. 


Teachers C srative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted ciation, Suite 101 Audite- 


rium Building, Chicago, Lil. 4,000 positions filled. 


OR SALE: Complete file of JoURNAL Or Epvu- 
CATION from May, 1888, to May, 1896; also reports 
of Conn. Board of Education, 1870 — 1806, Inclusive. 
2t O. H, ADAMS, Stamford, Conn, 


INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
betore buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 
NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
and a child can run it with 
five minutes’ attention aday. We won 
FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. OUurlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical wfor 
mation on poultry and incubators and (he money there 
is in the business. VPians for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
2be. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you * The 
bieyele: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 860. Delaware City, Del. 


LINCOLN. 


An Exercise for Schools 


BUY NO 


ON THE 


ANNIVERSARY 


Birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 
February 12. 
Price, 6 cents ; by mail, 8 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The January Forum opens with an in- 
teresting study of ‘Pope Leo XIII.” by the 
Vicomte E. Melchior de Vogue. The 
Vicomte de Vogue's frequent visits to the 
Vatican, and the high esteem in which he 
is held by the pope, lend unusual weight 
to his article. O. D. Ashley, president of 
the Wabash railroad, discusses the tariff 
question from the point of view of a busi- 
ness man. Dr. J. M. Rice continues his 
series of articles on “‘The Problem of Ele- 
mentary Education,” with a paper on 
“The Essentials in Elementary Educa- 
tion.” Herr Alexander Moszkowski, the 
yerman musical critic, contributes a bril- 
liant paper on “Some Modern Composers 
in the Light of Contemporary Criticism”— 
Wagner, Rubinstein, and Brahms. “The 
Wanton Destruction of American Prop- 
erty in Cuba” brings out a vigorous pro- 
test from Fernando A. Yznaga. Hon. 
Alonzo B. Cornell, ex-governor of New 
York, contributes an -article on the 
paralyzing effect upon business of presi- 
dential elections. J. Gennadius con- 
tributes a paper on the work of the Ameri- 
can school of Archaeology in Greece, de- 
scribing the discovery of an ancient Greek 
theatre at Thorikos. Two important new 
books are reviewed. Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt discusses Brooks Adams’ re- 
markable book ‘“‘The Law of Civilization 
and Decay”; and the first volume of Dr. 
Edward Eggleston’s “History of the 
United States’? is reviewed by Professor 
William P. Trent of the University of the 
South. Other articles are: “The Urgent 
Need of a National University at Wash- 
ington,’’ by President David Starr Jordan 
of the Leland Stanford Junior University; 
“The Philosophy of Meliorism,’” by 
Junius Henri Browne; and a paper by 
Professor R. C. Ringwalt of Columbia 
University on “Intercollegiate Debating.” 
New York: 111Fifth Avenue. Price, $3.00 
a year; single copy, 25 cents. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for January, 
1897, opens with a new serial story, en- 
titled “The Story of an Untold Love,” by 


Paul Leicester Ford. It will run through 
six numbers. John Bach McMasters 
writes on “A Century of Social Better- 
ment’; John Jay Chapman on ‘“Emer- 
son Sixty Years After’; W. P. Trent on 
“Dominant Forces in Southern Life’; 
Colonel T. W. Higginson contributes his 
third paper on ‘‘Cheerful Yesterdays.”’ 
James Lane Allen” is the subject in the 
series on Contemporaneous American 
Writers, by Luith B. Brown. The poetry 
of Rudyard Kipling is discussed by Profes- 
sor Charles Eliot Norton. Mrs. Mary C. 
Robbins,in her articleon‘‘Park-making as 
a National Art,” suggeststhe possibility of 
a system of parks from New York to San 
Francisco. The Men of Letters, Com- 
ment on New Books, The Contributors’ 
Club are departments of unusual interest 
in this number. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffiin, & Co. 


—The contents of the January Arena 
are diversified, and the articles are many 
of them of special interest to its class of 
progressive readers. A. B. Choate treats 
of “‘A Court of Medicine.’”’ General Her- 
man Haupt contributes in “Finance and 
Currency” avery strong presentation of 
the argument for bimetallism. In ‘Restore 
Metz to France” (with map), that well- 
known American citizen who chooses to 
call himself ‘“‘Pan-Aryan’’ makes thestart- 
ling proposition that Germany make a 
free gift to France of the French-speaking 
portion of Alsace-Lorraine. He says it 
would be “the noblest act in history.” 
“Calve’s Home and a Few of Her Friends” 
are described by George E. Cook. M. H. 
Gulesian, a native Armenian, in ‘‘Eng- 
land’s Hand in Turkish Massacres,” lays 
the respons.....ty for the Armenian mas- 
sacres on Great Britain. He states his 
opinion as to how the surviving Arme- 
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LOCAL DISEASK. 

and isa result of colds 
and suddenclimatic 

changes. 

It can be cured by a pleas- 

ant remedy, which is ap 

plied directly into the 

nostrils. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
Opens and cleans theNasa! 
Passages, Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, Heals anc 
Protects the Membrane 


COLD HEAD 


from Colds, Restores the Sens k 3 
Colds, Senses of Taste and Smell. 
is = kly absorbed. Gives relief at once. 50 cents 
at eg or by mail ; Samples 10c. by mail. 
Y BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 
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You have to go to the bottom of 
things in this world if you wish to 
accomplish much. It does not pay to 
merely skim over the surface. This 
is true of disease as well as of every- 
thing else. It is the popular belief 
that headache and sleeplessness are 
due to some trouble confined to the 
brain. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. These troubles are merely 
signals that the digestive organs are 
disordered and the blood impure. It 
does no permanent good totreat them 
with sedatives. In orderto produce 
acure, a medicine must be used that 
goes to the bottom of things, that 
corrects the ‘‘first cause’’ of the 
trouble. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery does exactly this. It 
is the greatest cf all known blood- 
makers and purifiers. It i: the 
best flesh-builder. It fills 
the arteries with rich, red, 
tissue - building blood, in- 
vigorates the nerves, stim- 
ulates digestion, brings 
back the healthy ap- 
—=—- petite, and _ restores 
‘Nature’s soft nurse,” 
have testified to its 
value. 
i B. F. Holmes, P.O. 
Box 173, Gaffney, 
Spartenburg Co., 
S. ©, writes: 
was a sufferer for 
six years from indi- 
gestion, sore stomach, and constant headache. 1 
tried several of our best physicians and found ne 
permanent relief. I commenced the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and ‘Pleasant 
Pellets’—which gave me prompt relief. When] 
commenced using the medicines Icould not sleep 
had a restless, uneasy feeling all the time, an 
my skin was yellow and dry. I weighed onty 148 
pounds. I now weigh 170 pounds. Have a good 
color, rest weil at night, have a good appctite, 
and can eat almost anything I wish For two 
years while under treatinent by a physician I ate 
nothing but graham bread.”’ 


nians may be saved, and his paper is a 
notable one. ‘Our Own Ships for Our 
Foreign Trade,” by Captain William W. 
Bates, ex-commissioner of navigation, 
urges the cause of the American merchant 
marine. Professor Frank Parson’s install- 
ment of ‘‘Telegraph Monopoly” reaches 
the climax and shows how matters are to 
be remedied. Ernest Howard Crosby 
writes on “The Plea of Labor from the 
Standpoint of a Russian Peasant.” Rey. 
E. E. Manley continues his argument 
against the existence of hell, and Forrest 
Prescott Hull has some reminiscences of 
“Daniel Webster’s School Days.” A 
scholarly discussion of “Negro Folk-lore 
and Dialect” is by Professor W. S. Scar- 


borough’; “The Religion of Burns’ 
Poems,” by Rev. Andrew W. Cross; 


“Hereditary Influences and Medical Prog- 
ress,’ by J. J. Morrissey, M. D.; and 
“The New Old Phillosophy of Life,” by S. 
P. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 
cents. Boston, Mass. 


—Littell’s Wiving Age, a New Volume. 
With the number bearing date January 2, 
the Living Age begins its 212th volume. 


This sterling magazine loses none of its 
interest or value, but rather grows in ex- 
cellence as its years increase—adding the 
experience of the past with full apprecia- 
tion of the needs of the present. This is 
emphasized by the advanced step it has 
just taken. if anything more were neces- 
sary to make it an ideal magazine, espe- 
cially adapted to the needs of the Ameri- 
can reader, then the additions of a 
monthly supplement devoted to Readings 
from American periodicals, Readings 
from New Books, and a List of Books of 
the Month, is that thing. The general 
reader is put under further obligations to 
the publishers of the Living Age for giv- 
iug them, inaddition to what has heretofore 
been presented in its pages, and the above 
mentioned supplement, translations from 
the periodical press of continental Europe. 
Hitherto this wide field, containing much 
of interest and profit to the American pub- 
lic, which is so alive to every question of 
the day, has been unknown ground to ali 
but the favored few. The first number of 
the new year has the following table of 
eontents: “‘The Olney Doctrine,” by Sid- 
ney Low; “The Duel of the Period in 
France,” by James Pemberton-Grund: 
“Bandi Miklos,” from the Hungarian, by 
Selina Gaye; Modern ‘Morality,’ by 
Jules Lemaitre, from the French: * ine 
Puritan in History,’ by Principal Fair- 
bairn; “Recollections of Coventry Pat- 
more”; ‘Catholic Mystics of the Middle 
Ages”; and “A Winter’s Walk”; with 
poetry and fiction. This, the first weekly 


issue of the new year, is a good one with 
which to begin a new subscription. For 
fifty-two numbers, aggregating about 
3,600 pages (300 pages a month), the sub- 
scription price ($6.00) is very low. The 
Living Age Company, Boston, are the pub- 
lishers. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Atlantic Monthly for January; terms, $4.00 

ayear. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Werner’s Magazine for December; terms, $2.00 
ayear. New York: Edgar 8. Werner. 

The Magazine of Art for January; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

The Lotus for December ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Kansas City, Mo.: Hudson Kimberly Pub. Co. 

Lend a Hand for December; terms, $2.00 a year. 

Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 

The Journal of Political Economy for December ; 
terms, $3.00a year. Chicago. 

The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 
for December ; terms, $3.50 ayear. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

The Quiver for December ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Mr. H. E. Holt announces a course of. ten 
lectures upon ‘‘ Mental Science vs. Mathemati- 
cal Science in Teaching Vocal Music,” in 


Chickering hall, Boston, Saturday mornings, 


commencing January 9, at 10 0’clock. The 
topics discussed will be :— 

Is music natural or artificial ?— The basis 
upon which mental laws or educational prin- 
ciples must be applied in teaching if music is 
natural.—The basis upon which these mental 
laws can only be applied in teaching if music 
is artificial—How perfect intonation can be 
secured through the application of mental 
laws.—The effect of perfect intonation upon 
quality of tone, or the correlation of the two 
subjects.—The development and proper use 
of the voice from the mind standpoint.— 
Rhythm, its development and manifestation 
through the application of mental laws.— 
The use and abuse of the metronome.—How 
to set nature’s metronome in motion.— The 
correlation of the two subjects of rhythm and 
voice culture.—The use and abuse of syllables 
in teaching vocal music.—The application of 
mental laws or educational principles makes 
an oral language imperative in teaching the 
two subjects of tune and time. 

There will be practical illustrations in all 
of these subjects with children“or adults. 


PERFORMANCE ELEVATING. 


“The Watch and Ward Society is the 
only organization which seeks by an act- 
ive, aggressive policy, combined with 
moral effort, to remove those agencies 
which corrupt the morals of the young,” 
is the introductory paragraph of the last 
report of a society that has become known 
all over the United States for its good 
work. Its active agent is Henry Chase, 
than whom there is no more respected 
man in Massachusetts. Therefore, what 
he had to say before a meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Watertown, Mass., a few 
evenings back carries great weight. In the 
course of an address on the subject, “The 
Theatre as It Is and as It Ought to Be,” 
the venerable censor said: 1 belong to 
the Methodist church, but I do not agree 
with all my brethren regarding the 
theatre or. amusements. It is a simple 
thing to condemn by name, but better to 
approve or condemn by character. It is 
the height of folly to put a third class 
drama on a church platform, and then 
preach against the theatres the next Sun- 
day. I desire to see a purification of the 
stage; I believe in the theatre; I do not 
say a word against it, but against its char- 
acter. I believe in approving that which 
is good and discriminating against that 
which is bad. Many stay away and con- 
demn the theatres as a whole. I believe it 
is the highest duty to approve that which 
is good and condemn that which is bad. 
Take Keith’s Theatre as a standard. The 
performance is elevating and amusing; 
there is nothing low or suggestive. 


Tue Hearr or 

The heart of the barley graix was long ago 
discovered to be rich in all the ‘elements that 
go to make blood, bone, and muscle, and only 
the fact that every preparation of the nutritious 
grain contained much that was indigestible pre- 
vented its being generally used. Messrs. Far- 
well & Rhines, of Watertown, N. Y., have put 
in operation a process by which the nntri- 
tious part alone of barley is put in attractive 
form to tempt alike the appetites of sick and 
well. Barley Crystals, as the preparation is 
called, is a most delightful breakfast dish, be- 
sides being capable of transformation into many 
delicious desserts, and is sold in sealed tins, 
thus insuring perfect purity. Its sanitary value 
as an emollient and diuretic is well understood 
by physicians. The manufacturers will send a 


_ HOW TO VISIT CALIFORNIA. 


Since the inauguration of personally -con- 
ducted tours, railroad travel has been revoly- 
tionized. Forty years ago a vestibule train jy 
charge of a tourist agent and chaperon, and 
equipped with a barber, bath apartments, and 
a ladies’ maid, could hardly have been imag- 
ined. Yet such progress has been made, and 
the special Pullman train used by the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad Company on its Golden Gate 
tours is a veritable hotel on wheels. It is 
lighted by electricity and heated by steam, and 
affords all the comforts of a parlor, club room, 
or private boudoir. 

The first tour to California will leave Boston 
January 26, 1897. Space for this tour is being 
rapidly engaged, the low rate of $315 from 
Boston placing it within the reach of all. The 
second tour will leave February 23; $355 from 
Boston. The last tour will leave March 26: 
$220. Application for itinerary, detailed in- 
formation, and space should be made to Tour- 
ist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, or 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS 


It is conceded by educators who have 
examined the Washington school collec- 
tions of minerals, rocks, and invertebrate 
animals, prepared by Edwin E. Howell, 612 
Seventeenth street, Washington, D. C., 
that they are the best for the price 
charged to be found. Every school should 
lave collections of this kind. Endorse- 
ments from superintendents of schools 
and college professors are abundant, and 
their commendations are emphasized b) 
the following from the commissioner of 


bureaus of education of the United 


States:— 
Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1896. 
E. E. Howell, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir,—I have examined your Wash- 
ington school collection of minerals and 
rocks, and am delighted with the carefu' 
selection of typical specimens, together 
with the catalogue and descriptive pam- 
phlet, and especially also the cheap price 
at which you furnish this model collecuon 
of the important rocks and minerals which 
are to be found in the United States. 
Every school in the United States, in my 
opinion, should have these collections, 
and I can see that a lesson or two a month 
would make all of the youth of the neigh- 
borhood well acquainted with the names 
of the rocks and minerals, and give them 
a general idea of the significance of these 
elements in the history of the earth and in 
the industries of the people. 

Any ingenious person who invents :1 
means to make things speak for them- 
selves thereby aids instruction in the 
schools. The French people seem to have 
a gift of making things talk, but I have 
never seen in theft collections anything 
better than these collections of yours, 
either of which you furnish at the low 
price of two dollars. 

I thank you in the name of this bureau 
for the privilege of exhibiting in our 
museum your school collections of min- 
erals and rocks, and also your relief mode] 
of the map of the United States showing 
the actual curvature of the surface. 

In my opinion a judicious teacher wil! 
postpone the purchase of many other 
items of apparatus in order to secure first 
these three valuable object lessons for his 
school. Very respectfully, 

W. T. Harris, Commissioner.” 


ELEPHANT LOOSE AT THE ZOO. 


“Jolly,” the big elephant at the Zoo, had 
a series of merry laughs recently at the 
expense of his keepers. He is not sup 
posed to leave his platform at night at all. 
but he did by some unaccountable means. 
A heavily linked steel chain holds one 0i 
his ponderous hind legs to the platform, 
but he had very dexterously managed to 
unfasten it, and he accomplished the pur- 
pose he evidently had in mind, for he 
made a very substantial midnight raid on 
the candy stand, which is located just out 
of his trunk’s reach. No one ever had 4 
more sumptuous late supper. - 

The elephant had been very wise in his 
little escapade. Down under the counter, 
with the cover nailed on, was a pail 0: 
assorted candies, and on top of it was 4 
big basket of apples. He had carefuiiy 
lifted the apples and set them one side for 
future reference, had swiftly and surely re- 
moved the cover from the candy and de- 


cooking sample of Barley Crystals free to any youred some twenty pounds of sweet stuff 


one sending name and address. 


before he was interrupted. 
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Some New Books. 


short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors.................. 
The Public Duty of Educated Men............ ...... 
Inorganic Chemical Preparations..................... 
The Stadt Huys of New Amsterdam.................. 
Bible Selections for Daily Devotions...... .......... 
The PrimCipies OF cece 
Makers of the American Republic......... .......... 
How to Celebrate. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
— American Book Company,N.Y. $1.50 
Du Maurier. Harper & Brothers, New York. 2.50 
Wilson. 


Curtis. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. Y. 12 
Thorp. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Litchfield [Ed.] 
White. “ “ 


1. 
Earle. Brentano’s, New York. 08 
Stall [Ed.] Funk & Wagnalls, New Y ork. 1.00 
Fraser. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1.25 
Spencer D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1,25 
Daudet te “6 2.00 
Hoer (Tr.]__ Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 15.00 
Gregg. E. B. Treat, New York. 1.50 
Smith. Fleming H. Revell Co., NewYork. 1.25 
— March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio. -25 
Coftin. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 2.50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Mr. J. H. Plummer, the publisher of the 
Woman’s World and Jenness Miller Monthly, 
offers $500.00 in gold to the persons forming 
the largest number of words from the word 
‘‘ Instruction.” These contests have proved 
very popular in the past, the competition for 
prizes being very close. See his advertisement 
on another page. 


‘** CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 

Royal Blue Line personally conducted eight- 
day tours to Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Mount Vernon. $27 covers every expense. 
Riggs’ House, Ebbitt House, or Willard’s 
used while in Washington. Stop-over privi- 
leges. Leave Boston 6 p.m., December 25, 
January 14, February 16, March 2 (inaugura- 
tion), and other tours later. For Itinerary, 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. [4t 


At the End of Your Journey you will find @ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* The teacher asked, ‘And what is space?’ ”’ 
The trembling student said : 

‘*T can’t think of it at present, 

But I have it in my head.”— Ev. 


Tue Facr tHat Docrors 


frequently advise change of air and climate to 
those suffering from catarrh is proof that ca- 
tarrh is a local and climatic disease. There- 
fore, unless you can leave home and business, 
you should use Ely’s Cream Balm. Applied 
directly to the seat of the disease, it effects in- 
stant relief and a satisfactory cure after short 
continuance. No mercury nor injurious drug 
is contained in the Balm. 


Mrs. Vulger—‘‘ James, the doctor says ’ow as 
I wants brightening hup.” 

Mr. Vulger (who has married beneath him, 
sarcastically) —‘‘ Yes, you certainly do want 
polishing.” —Fun. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sooturne Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens tne gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. V/inslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


She—‘I want a pint of your best enamel.” 
Salesman—‘‘ Yes, madam. Face or bicycle ?”’ 
—Exchangqe. 


A Good Fountain Pen 


IS A LUXURY. 


TELL ABOUT yous failures, somebody suggests, who has been reading these advertisements for the past 
en years. We don’t usually, for several reasons. One them is that we never dwell on them 
much in our own thought. We try to emulate Josh Billings’ wise man, and not make the same mistake twice, but 
except for its warning we never ery much over spilled mor Still, now that a correspondent asks us to, we will 
name some mistakes we have made in the past 13 years of agency business. (1) We used occasionally to make the 
mistake of registering a teachei free. Sometimes it was because she was poor, and we thought she couldn’t spare 
the money. Looked generous, didn’t it? We thought it was; but experience taught us that people value only 
what they pay for, and these free candidates were the first to get engagements elsewhere; tell us nothing about it, 
and after we had secured places for them, write at their YOUR in your Agency, now you speak of it; but you see 
leisure, “O, I remember now; why, yes I was registered I got a place three weeks ago, so I can’t take this 
you offer.” (2) We used to be rather chivalric about getting new places for teachers whom we had sent to schools 
where they failed. They would come here and tell their stories, and seem to have learned so much by their _mis- 
fortunes, that we would make strenuous efforts to give them another chance Our most mortifying blunders have 
been just there. At the present time we are very cautious about recommending singed cats. (3) We have lost faith 
too early in teachers who impressed us as having unusual ability. We can call to mind a dozen men and women 
whom we came to believe in, and whom we pushed with all our influence for place after place, till we became con- 
was and that not afford to lose more places in try- 
ake others see them as we did. Yet our judgment was finally vindicatec 
found their places, and are not... ... F ILURES 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Auditorium Builcing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


you should write to the 


For Western Positions jit 


viz.: 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BosToN 775—2. 


MERICAN : : ’ Introduces to Colleges, 

d FOREI 4 TEACHERS ; AGENCY Schools, and Families 

an CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg.,;Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


RYCATIONAL EXCHANG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


Ti We are having more calls for first-class teachers 
Grade eachers. with Normal training than we can satisfy, and can 

help any successful teacher getting less than $600. 
We are advertising for seachers — not registration 


fees. BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with - ese. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. ROR. Positions, 

Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


W ‘ 1 / We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship , } in every part of the country. 
Teacher S 3 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 

Agency. A, KANSAS. 


SSESSSSSSS 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


It is yours almost for the asking. 

| 

GYURING the next thirty days 

we offer to send to 

any teacher the AND THE 

( 

Special Fournal 

4 e 

5 y 

} Fountain of Education 


Pen | 
Six months ($1.25), both 


to one address tor $1.85, 
postage paid by us. . . . 


Price, $1.50 


The “Special” is the best low-priced fountain pen we 
have seen. We are using it every day in our office, and 

know what we are talking about. The pen is strictly 14k. gold ; 
the rubber holder is made of pure Para stock, highly finished and 
burnished, and fully equal to many of the so-called high-grade pens. 


WHY NOT GET IT FREE? 


\- We will make any subscriber to the JouRNAL a Holiday present of one of 
e JOURNAL OF EDUCATION at 


these pens for only one new yearly subscription to th 
2.50. Secure the subscription at once and get your pen FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880, 
EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
w 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them 
Positions filled in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 
Send full particulars to 
H. 8S. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


{ (silver or stamps) pays for a complete 
10 CENTS $500.00 prize true love story of T h W ted } Teachers’ Bureau 
college rh and other interesting matter. The regular eac ers an .{ (19th year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 
price of the book is 25 cents. Our business is to secure | ___ = 

positions for teachers in schools and colleges. We havea 
few vacancies in offices, also. Address 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Louisville, Ky. 


NEW YORK CITY, 


EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


TEEN CORRFRPOYDING WITH ADVERTIRVRE 
p ease mention this Journal. 


IX 
IX ' 
x Interior Decoration of 
value to teachers 
x f S h lh interested x 
* of Schoolhouses. 
artistic decoration 
By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, their 
Member of Boston School Committee. schoolrooms. 
ie Paper. Price, 25 cents. x 
x 
| x| 
x NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, x 
x 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
x 
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‘orders for our Educational Publications, to write us| advanced six months by send- 


JOURNAL OF 


HDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIV.—No. 26. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 K. 17th St, 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


(Photographs Schoolroom Decoration. 


ee All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
pee a Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
S, V4 Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


352 Washington Wm. Db. Pierce & Co. 


HOTELS...... 
BROADWAY) UNITED 
CENTRAL | : STATES 


Prompt Service. 
Moderate Prices. 
New York. Send for Circulars, Boston. 
TILLY HAYNES, Proprietor. 
Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


_ Has a thorough and systematic course of vt men f including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
prac } al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 


- SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


songs and Song Games. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. 


Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


_ Primary and. Kindergarten teachers are delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT A PORTRAIT OF .. . 


Washington or Lincoln ? 


In order that every school throughout the land may have a reliable portrait of 
one or both of our nation’s greatest heroes, we propose to place the Elson District 
School Edition of Washington and Lincoln within the easy reach of every subscriber 
of the “ JouRNAL oF EpucaTion ” and “‘ AMERICAN PRIMARY TEACHER.” 

These portraits are executed by a special process, and printed on heavy paper. 


Sizes, 22 x 25. Price, $1.00 e«ch. 


FREE. 


Any present subscriber to the “Journal of Education” can have both 
of these portraits absoluiely FREE by sending us only one NEW sub- 
scription to the “Journal,” at %2.50, or three NEW subscriptions to 
the ‘‘American Primary Teacher,” at $1.00 each. 

Hither one of the portraits will be given FREE to any subscriber of 
| the “ Journal” for one new six months’ subscription to the“ Journal,” at 
$1.25, or two new subscriptions to the ‘‘ American Primary Teacher,” at 
| $1.00 each. 


The Journal of Education one year, new or renewal, and a portrait 


of Washington or Lincoln for ; ‘ ‘ $3.00 
The American Primary Teacher, one year, new or renewal, and 
either one of these portraits for . $1.50 


In every case the portraits will be sent by mail securely packed, postage paid by us. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, ° Boston, Mass. 


Ww ted Teachers who are willing to devote a; Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
ant 9 part of their spare time to soliciting | can have their subscriptions 


for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and | ing a new yearly subscription. 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cu., 
Aawmey Dent... PUR. CO., 3 Somerset St... Roator, 2 Somerset St.. Roaton, Mase 


Publishers. 


OA, KOEHLER & CO. FORBIGN BOOKS 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
14Ashburton Pl.. Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N.E. Dept., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 


Cortina Method | 
Spanish, 
French, 
English, 
In 20 Lessons. Cloth, each, $1.50. 
French, specimen copies of Books I and IL., 30c. 


Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for CORTINA 
LIBRARY.” CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 West 34th St., New York. (eow 


or by Dozens 


Any boy or girl in the remotest ham- 
let, or any teacher or official oom 
where can secure of us promptly 
2d-hand or new, at reduced prices 


School Books 


of all Publishers 


Postage or Expressage Free 


Brand new and complete catalogue 
free, if you mention this ad. 


Arthur Hinds & Co. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


“UNCLE SAM” 
I8 LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classifiedservice. Infor- 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railway 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination, etc., FREE if you mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E, Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A BOSTON SCHOOL. By Albert E. Winship. A 
Description of the Work Done in the George Put- 
nam School. Fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS, By Mary Blake. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 

1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C. 
Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


YMINASTIC CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Bostor. 


In Three Series. . . Price, 15 cts. each. 
The Three Series te One Address, 35 Cents, 


These cards containing graded exercises have been 
prepared with great care. There is a regular pro- 
gression from card to card, and from one series to 
the next; and the various movements have been 
peat vine | tested in both primary and grammar 

rades. The first series is particularly well suited 
or primary grades, and the entire set will furnish 
enough work for a year,in an ordinary school. 
They have been especially adapted to the limited 
space available between and around the desks of our 
schoolrooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are not 
conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary fora 
drill of ten minutes, —the time usually allowed for 
physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach the 
Ling system. They are simply aids, and as such 
have been found useful, especially in the hands of 
tired or new-teachers. 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, leaving 
the teacher free to give his attention more directly 
to the execution of them by the class. 

The results have been qelere: Teachers like 
them because they area help. If you wish to secure 
the best results from these Gymnastics, send for this 
set of cards. Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Horace Mann 
the 

Educator. 

B 

E. WINSHIP. 


Cloth. 


Price, 
50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR- SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. 


A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 


by Exerci-es affordin 
these cautions. By 
price, 25 cens, 


the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
AMES F. WILLIs, Instructor in Engiish Grammar. Paper ; 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By James F. WiLtts._ This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, — will soon 


become skiilful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapi 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


in diagraming. 


Short Process Series. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS '» COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


By JAMES 


EF. WiLLIsS. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Contains nearly 1 300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 
Brokerage, Simple avd Compou: d Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. 
The problems given offer all that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic, and increase 


the practice work §0 per cent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, - 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


Send for Circular. 


Establishment 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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